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FOREWORD 


A n Outline of PsychologY was first published In December. 
1921 By 1933 It had been reprinted seven times As 
the demand for the book still continues unabated, this 
new and ve^_conslderably revised edition has been printed 
The Trade 6nlon, Labour and Co-opcratWe Movements 
cannot afford to neglect psychology Advertisers make use 
of It daily In the advertising columns of the press to sell their 
goods — they frequently misuse It for that end A Movement 
such as the Labour Movement which sets out to establish a 
new social order can no more neglect psychology than It can 
neglect economics or history 

rihf Pott* Annt' .Clnmmlttftr «oV tftivrorylhlr .Cn- k*ihr 
first edition of the book— the draft of whlcn was the work 
ofihelateDr Lyster lameson, Dr Jameson was well known 
Co Plebs readers by his pen-name of "Nord/cus ” He died 
when the second edition was In the press on February 26th. 
1922 

The present edition of the book has been extensively 
revised by Edward Conre, PhD also well-known to Plebs 
readers Thanks are also due to Eden and Cedar Paul for their 
revision 'work on this and previous editions, to F J Adkins, 
M A , who carefully read the revised MS , and to J F Horrabln 
for a number of additional Illustrations 

Other books In the Outline series are An Outline of Finance 
by Arthur Woodburn An Oirtllne of Economic Geogrcphy by 

J F Horrabln, and An Outline of Economics (revised by W T. 

Colyer 


J P M MILLAR, 

General Secretary, 
National Council of Labour Collepp? 
15 South Hill Park Gardens'^ ’ 
London, N W3 


6th February, 1938 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTtON TO PSTCHOLOGY 

§ I 

Econ^/cs Is the study ofjnan's present /ehtfonship to the 
environment creote<f by the moterjoJ conditions of pr^uctlon 
History Is the study of the post Interoctlons 
What IS between mon and that environment Psychology^ 
Psychology ? (s the study of the wavs In which man reacts to [ 
that envifonmerjt Man’s reaction Is ejfecied ' 
through 0 definite meehanism The better we wnderstond that 
mechanism, os It works In the Individual and In the group the 
. better shall we be able by our own conscious action to adopt 
ourselves to the economic changes which are taking place In 
society, to concentrate our efforts Into those channels which will 
lead to results beneffclol to our class ond to avoid wasting our 
energy In unproductive directions 
The student In the Independent Working Class Education 
movennent learns to Interpret the social political, legal, 
cultural, and religious Institutions of society in the light of 
the Moterlfl/lst Conception of History According to this 
conception these Institutions and the changes In them which 
make up human history are the results of man’s reaction to 
his economic environment Man s Ideals and aspirations his 
beliefs hopes and fears are oetermlned by the methods under 
which, for the time being he geu his living Economic In- 
fluences mould his character and opinions, but often without 
his knowing it 

The ways In which man reacts to his environment, and endeovours 
to oct upon It, are called his behaviour It Is the purpose of this 
book to Introduce the student to the science of human he 
hsvlour and to the study of the mechanism upon which be* 
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nd Is such that they unconsciously invent "reasons," which 
ey honestly believe to be the real motives This process Is 
raVonalisation . ^ 

We shall find, further, that the human Intellect is Incapable 
I Impartiality, except perhaps to a certain degree In matters 
t an abstract kind which do not touch personal Inclinations and 
.< ntiments (e g , mathematfcal study) The intellect is, before 
fVemning an organ of partiality It Is an organ developed 
H. I long struggle between man and his environment— 
jieveloped for^e express purpose of enabling him, out of the 
immense numb^ of stimuli he receives, to single out and act 
Mpon those which have a relationship to his well being and to 
exclude and Ignore those which have no such relationship, or 
a less obvious and urgent relationship 
Hence all the bourgeois talk about * impartiality in educa- 
tion where It Is not consaous hypocrisy, Is to be regarded 
as the outcome of that muddle headedness and unconscious 
intellectual dishonesty which a decadent culture fosters And 
promotes 


§2 

The behaviour of any man comprises (I) certain Inborn 
responses (repexes) which every Individual performs without 
previous education such as blinking when 
Varieties of something touches the eye, (2) actions due 
Human Action to acquired habit, such as riaing a bicycle, 
(3) complicated courses of action called 
Instinctive a sort of conscious automatism due to inborn ten- 
dencies but much Influenced by acquired experience, like 
seeking food and escaping from danger (4) actions which 
appear to Involve a choice between alternatives and which we 
tend to believe are due to free will Man’s behaviour also 
Inc udes certain changes of bodily state, accompanied by 
feelings of a particular kind (eg rage) which are called 
emotions These greatly Influence action 
We shall see in the course of our studies that the actions, 
'vhich unthinking persons tend to ascribe to free will, can be 
explained as the inevitable outcome of habits or of systems 
of Ideas, determined by the past experiences of the Individual/ 
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of behaviour Ihe lum of 
v/hiv)f underlying phyilaF itructoref 
^ nich determine there tcndcnclei arc what we know « 
'**^®'‘* ** ® •" ‘f’e encmfe* 

01 joclallrm often lay that you annot change human nature 
Zr *,? W"’*'’* *h‘'’*^* ‘he »«ue How much of what Is 
looicly ailed human f>3ture h really the outcome of human 
. nurture r Eszemlal human natur e hai probably ch’nrcd little 
during the last thirty yean The mechanlim cf 

I human nature Is rnin i heritage from anImarSnd sub human 
tnccitors and could be changed only by selective breeding 
but human behavio ur nn be changed and docs continually 
change as man s cconoTiTIc environment changes One group 
of Impulses y^II be dominant in one form of society another 
in another The man who In feudal times found the pleasantest 
outlet for his human nature In robbery murder and rape 
Mil ap'tallie society satisfy the same tendenefeJ 

. by bij builnesi Imperlilltm and keeping fancy women the 
nature would be the same the behaviour different because 
i the environment Is dlflerenc 

The study of behoWour Is col/ed psychology Modern psy 
choTogy Is dctermlnisc Is finds that In liiuman behaviour 
and human thought as In the world op matter and energy 
nothing happens wlthoutajjiue and that every happenlii 
even such an apparently c15ra one as the particular number 
that springs to your mind when you are asted to think of a 
number Is the necessary outcome of what has gone before 
It further teaches that uneonsc/ous tendencies not reason eon 
stitute the main motive force of human thouzhe and action 
Mjn IS not at bottom a rational animal He Is afrea?:?e wh“e 
conduct Is the outcome of anTnteractlon between Ms material 
environment on the one hand jnd his instincts 
and his habits on the other Im^e" Jo. S„"s“ „5''p^ 

Is the prime mover of action j^urpo 

We shall fnd In the course of our studies that fp«L/ 
and these only In limited felds of thought are canfhi/of 
unbiased re^o'nlng When they Imaglfe ,ha? Sjf Mve 
arrived at a conclusion as a result of reasoning theV hav- 
really arrived at It on non rational or as we often sav s»*nti 
mental grounds but the self flattering habit of the^hurnan 
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mlnii is such that they unconsclouslv invent ' reasons iwhich 
they honestly believe to be the real motives. This process fs 
cofled rotlonollsotlon 

We shall find further that the human intellect is Incapable 
of impartiality except perhaps to a certain degree in matters 
of an abstract kind wnlcn do not touch persona! inclinations and 
sentiments (eg mathematical study) The Intellect Is before 
everything an organ of partiality It is an organ developed 
in the age long struggle bet’ween man and his environment — 
developed for the express purpose of enabling him out of the 
Immense number of stimuli he receives to single out and act 
upon those which have a relationship to his well being and to 
exclude and Ignore, those which have no such relationship or 
a less obvious and urgent relationship 
Hence all the bourgeois calk about Impartiality In educa 
tlon where (t Is not conscious hypocrisy Is to be regarded 
as the outcome of that muddle headedness and unconscious 
Intellectual dishonesty which a decadent culture fosters and 
promotes 


§2 

The behaviour of any man comprises (I) certain Inborn 
responses (regexes) which every Individual performs without 
previous education such as blinking when 
Varieties of something touches the eye (2) actions due 
Human Action to acquired habit such as riaing a bicycle 
(3) complicated courses of action called 
Instinctive a sort of conscious automatism due to Inborn ten 
dencles but much Influenced by acquired experience like 
seeking food and escaping from danger (4) actions which 
appear to Involve a cho ce between alternatives and which we 
tend to bel eve are due to free will Man s behaviour also 
l^ncludes certain changes of bodily state accompan ed by 
feelings of a particular kind (eg rage) which are called 
emotions These greatly Influence action 
We shall see In the course of our studies that the actions 
which unthinking persons tend to ascribe to free will can be 
explained as the inevitable outcome of habits or of systems 
of Ideas determined by the past experiences of the Individual 
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Wc ihall (tarn that they are as vrhoKy dependent opon what 
has gone before as the rising and setting of the sun 
Often the (ndlvldual (t not conscious of the nature of the 
particular habit or group of habits which determines nis 

action Thus a devout believer In the existence of a persorm 

god thinks that his belief Is doe to the convincing nature of 
the arguments which support It. In reality It IS due to habits 
of mind acquired In childhood and fostered by the society In 
which he lives Such habitual attitudes of mind which 
unconsciously govern our actions are called cemplexes 
Here Is an example of a complex and Its rationalisation 
Bernard Hart (Psyenefogy ef Insanity p 71) cites the case o* 
a Sunday school teacher who became an atheist. 

H» Inilitte thst h« had rti<ht4 tMi sfitr a lent and careful 

Kudr of the literature on the iub{cct anU ai • matter fif fact, he rea^/ 
had acquired a rtmarkably wide knowicdxe of rellxleus apeletetl^ 
tl stoumd at lenjth upon the oirMenco w Ceneali. fnanhalUtix Ws ar^ 
menu with considerable iklll and preducinx a eeherant and well^aae^ 
cue Subseeuent psxeholox'^ analyata howc»er rerealed the ^ 
complex responsible for hh atheism the x r! to whom he h>d been erW” 
had etooed with Che mottenthutlutleofMt fellow S«ndaf**ehqel teitnen 
The causal complex resentment axalnst h i metesiful rival hw 
expressed Itself by a repudiation of the bel els which had fennerly 
itlsuted the principal bond between them The arxumenw, the stvoy 
and the qvomlons were merely an elaborate ratlonallutlon 

We must realise clearly from the oouet hoW much these 
tinconsclous complexes govern our actions even those vre 
regard as based on argument. Our political convictions ou*’ 

• moral and ethical codes our hobbles our acceptance of existing 
conditions our revolutionary teal the clas$-con$dousne« 
of the workers and that of the capitalists all these are ul- 
timately founded on non rational complexes which urge us 
on to the actions we perform 

Each one of us Is governed by a number of such complexes 
and we can all by honest Introspection (self-examination) fW® 
ourselves guilty of rationalisation In most of our doings Very 
few of our beliefs even our sclentifc beliefs are base® 
on Impartial reasoning Let the reader test It for himself 
This discovery will not disturb the Marxian The b^|s 
of Marx s Interpretation of history and economics and of his 
forecast of economic evolution may be stated In terms of the 
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socl°ti«' individuals and of 

upon m/ro^menS; ‘ Institutions depend 

^>y »v/iic/i men ore /nfcorn mec/ion/sms 

men men are forced to reoct to those Influences In a particular 



CHAPTER II 

THE INOlVlOUAt AT WORK 

§3 

The living organism differs from dead matter by Its method 
of reacting to Us environment It we watch a man at work, 
a cat hunting, a snail feeding, or a plant 
Conation and growing, we see each striving to attain a 
Adaptation purpose, against a resistance offered by the 
environment The purpose Is not con- 
sciously realised In the lower types, and need not be con- 
sciously realised In man This strlYing Is eotled conation The 
consciousness of (c In our own minds, we call desire 
, The exact nature of conation Is as yet unexplained In term* 
of chemistry and physia. but we have no reason to doubt 
that It will some day be brought Into line with the known 
laws of matter and energy This property of living rnatter 
has received various names Some writers regard It as a 
physical phenomenon, then the term conation Is the most 
appropriate one Others. Including those who adopt a 
spiritualistic standpoint call It “desire" or “will “ Some 
writers suggest that It Is a special function of the pecoliy 
energy relations of the carbon atom and of carbon compounds 
■In general, others regard It as Involving a special form of 
• energy termed “vital force ’ Those persons who are bellevert 
In the freedom of the will and In the existence of “vital force 
tend to treat it as something outside the natural sequence of 
changes In the relations of matter and energy, as something 
.which cannot be brought Into line with natural knowledge 
’Whatever It Is, conation Is the ultimate motive force of al* 
living action, including human behaviour 
1 Conation Is not a desire for certain ends, but an impulse 
I to certain kinds of activity 

Children run and shout not because of any food which they expect 
to realise but because of a direct Impulse to running and shouting Dogs 
bay at the moon not because they consider It Is to their advantage to 
do so but because they feel an impulse to bark It is not any purest, 
but merely an Impulse that prompts such action as eating drinking love 
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TnaWng quarreUlng boistinf — (Bertrand Russell Prmcip/es of Social R« 
eonscrun/on pp 13-4) 

\CQnatlon must therefore be distinguished from the conscious 
and purposive pursuit of definitelyforeseen happiness (hedonism), 
which some of the older psychologists regarded as the motive 
of action The hedonist theory Is the basis of the utilitarian 
theories of economics and ethics It is contrary to the facts 
of every day experience Man ts not a calculating machine 
A living body acts only If It has a stimulus Psychology re- 
gards our mental life as a series of reactions to stimuli A 
stimulus Is any process inside or outside a person which dis- 
turbs the organism and stimulates ‘ to bodily and mental 
activity 

For instance, we feel the desire to eat This Is a mental 
process a state of mind What is the stimulus’ The stimulus 
Is the vigorous rhythmic contraaion of the walls of our empty 
stomach and the desire to eat Is the answer or reaction to 
this stimulus Or, we have done a day s hard work, say In a 
factory Then our muscles contain (Quantities of lactic acid 
This lactic acid In our muscles is the stimulus for a series of 
reflexes which are concerned with going to sleep or to rest 
The sight of an audience may be a stimulus to produce a 
“dry mouth” In an Inexperienced speaker The sight of 
the STOP signal on the road Is the stimulus to stop the car 
The sight of a person may be the stimulus for love or anger 
The sight of the Union Jack or the sound of the ' International” 
In the street acts often as the stimulus for quite a number of 
bodily and mental reactions 

A stimulus sets In motion a chain of activities This chain 
of activities ends If the stimulus Is removed and does not 
operate any more If our reaction to hunger is eating eating 
fills the stomach, stops the vigorous contraction of the walls 
of the stomach, and thus removes the stimulus ‘ hunger ” 

If We can remove a stimulus and at the same time survive 
and preserve our Integrity we are odopted to the stimulus 
Adaptation or the removal of stimuli Is the great goal of our 
minds If we cannot remove the stimulus we are unadapted 
and unhappy So Is the speaker who cannot remove from his 
mind the picture of the audience by concentrating his attention 
upon the subject matter of Ms speech 
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§■< 

Mental processes are not conf/ned to human beings. In 
fact, wherever living beings adapt themselves, we find mental 
, activities similar CO those we observe In human 
Aspects of beings. Life and mind are Inseparable. There 
Adaptation Is no life without mind, and there Is no mind 
without a living body. The mind 1$ the most 
powerful weapon which living beings have got in their struggle 
for adaptation. 

Many persons cannot Imagine that a flea can have a mind. 
It Is therefore Quite useful to study the most simple animals 
which consist of one cell only and see whether thev have got 
a mind, I.e., whether .mental processes can be observed In 
them. If so. all the other animals must— by Implication — have 
one too. 

Now It Is quite obvious that. In order to live, these simple 
animals must respond to stimuli, and they discriminate between 
• different stimuli. To changes in the environment (movement 
of water, presence of an enemy) they react through move* 
ments, l.e., through changes In place or In shape. They 
withdraw themselves from most acids. Salts may Increase 
the speed of their movement. They move towards oxygen 
bubbles In water. Light attracts many of them, while repelling 
■ other species. They further distinguish edible and Inedible 
substances. In adcitlon. food'urge and aex-urge operate 
already In these tiny animals. 

What Is more startling is that closer observation has dis* 
closed that the actions of unicellular animals show the Influence 
of former Individual experience; In other words, that they can 
learn. Experience Induces them to modify their behaviour. 
This can be Illustrated by the study of a tiny unicellular animal 
called Paramaecium by biologists (see Fig. I). These are 
slipper-shaped animals, 1/125^ of an Inch long. They have 
round their bodies small **cllia'* — Independently mobile 
hairlike protrusions. The whlpllke movements of these 
cilia propel the creature along and sweep particles of food Into 
Its mouth. 

Jennings drew out a glass tube until It was so fine that not 
more than one Paramaecium could get through it. This tube 
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"Rwamaeaum 

fig I — NegaMe Rt-^ction of Paramaecwm 


was filled with water up to a certain point and a sing) 
maeclum was allowed to swim up the tube until the suriuve 
film was reached The film acted as a mechanical stimulus 
The animal darted backwards, rolled over towards Its back side, 
and swam forward again Smce the tube was so narrow, this 
method which ordlnarll/. as Illustrated In the figure, succeeds 
In avoiding obstacles, did not help The animal again touched 
the surface film Paramaecium repeatedi/ went through the 
same performance At last it tried something new, bent its 
body double, and In this way turned Itself around completely 
The number of unsuccessful attempts at turning round di- 
minished as time went on After much experience,” it 
doubled over almost Immediately after striking the surface* 
film Surely this Indicates the existence of an ability to learn 
Readers may think that this Is an Isolated Instance We 
therefore give another example this time from the modified 
behaviour of Stentor, another microscopic creature (see Fig 2) 
Stentor Is fixed at its lower end to a substratum it gets its 
food by creating currents In the water around It with the help 
of Its cllla Numerous carmine particles which cannot serve 
'■’■'as^food to Stentor, are Introduced Into the water The 
following series of reactions follow (1) Stentor for a short 
time sweeps the particles Into Its mouth, (2)Jt bends to one 
side and repeats this movement several tinies at short In- 
tervals, (3) It reverses the action of the cilia about the mouth 
Ine particles, Instead of being Ingested, are driven away This 
reversal Is repeated two or three times (4) It contracts 
Its whole body (5) It contracts Its body violently and swims 
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tway McDougall, whom we follow In this account sums up 
by saying that this Is “at least a striking Instance of variation 
of movement In face of constant stimulation, and each of the 
successive movements Is an adaptativc reaction (page £6) 



Fiz 2— Stenwr AvoMnz Carmine ForUdet 

In this way, during the last thirty years biologists have 
found in these animals numerous kinds of behaviour which we 
can describe as ' mental 

Al! our mental life up to the highest spheres of conscious 
thought can be understood as an adaptation to stimuli We 
either adapt ourselves to our environment or we adapt our 
environment to ourselves We find ourselves thrown Into 
a hostile world Stimuli hit us from all angles Changes In 
our body and In our social environment disturb the repose of 
our minds and compel us to feel or think or want or act 
The human mind Is a product of both nature and society 
Like our bodies It Is the complicated descendant of our uni 
cellular ancestors 
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The outlook on life which modern civilltaticn Inherits from 
medieval theology and Hebrew tradition, sometimes leads 
to the statement that "man Is meant (by 
The “Purpose'* God)todosoandso’*, ortothequestlon, 
of Life “What arc we here for ?*' Suchvlewslre 

termed “teleological “ 

If. Instead of asking what is ihe purpose of life, we ask w/iot 
/s the end to which olf firing erganlimi can be seen to be strMng, 
the answer Is “greater control of the environment " The 
living organism, be It plant or Insect, fish or man. Is ever 
striving to attain a state of rest and security in an environment 
that Is ceaselessly changing Each change In the environment 
has to be met by active striving the success of that striving, 
and the temporarv conquest which It secures Is life, failure Is 
death Man. by the use of tools, has enormously Increased his 
efficiency In conquering his environment He conquers cold 
by clothing, housing, and fire, he conquers Indigestible food, 
^hich he could not otherwise cat, by cooking, he turns to 
hi* use the winds and the rivers, and the chemical energy 
locked up In coal and oil, he accumulates knowledge of the 
nature and causds of the changes which take place In his cn» 
^ronment. and this enables him to prepare for these changes 
His conation, which Is the essence of his life, urges him to 
fcslsi and conquer the changes In the environment to subdue 
It for the benefit of himself his fellows, and posterity For 
biarxions, the "purpose” of life Is to fulfil the destiny to which 
conation urges man, the ever Increasing control of his environment 

§ 6 

This urge of life, conation, causes man to perform those 
actions which make his history Man. like all animals, seeks 
adaptation and security When his security or 
The sense of security is upset he tries to restore It 

Materialist Every change which disturbs him Is a stimulus 
Conception to action Whether the ensuing action does 
of History ordoesnottendtoremovethestimulus.depends 
, on circumstances, some hereditary, some en- 

vironmental As man’s economic environment becomes more 
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THE BODY As THE BASIS OF THE MIND 

57 

As In hhtory, so In piycholory, we adopt a materialist 
standpoint. For the purposes ot psychology we may define 
materialism In the prcsent<!ay sense as the 
Materialism view that ait mental processes are dependent 
, upon and conneaed with physlal processes 

In our body. 

To the Marxian, materialism Is not an end, an ultimate 
truth, but a tactic, a method of thinking about and of Investi- 
gating the events of human behaviour, a method which treats 
them as a necessary outcome of the chain of physical causation 
which we all “nature “ 

In ahimisc and allied schools of thought, consciousness is 
regarded as something superior to and Independent of changes 
In nerve tissue By (phllosophlol) Ideallsu material pheno- 
mena arc regarded as existing only In consciousness 

An/mism, with Its corollary tW consciousness an be separated 
from matter and exist Independently of matter. Is favoured by 
those who draw satisfaction from the belief that there Is an 
Immortal soul which survives after death, and a supernatural 
being, with faculties resembling man's, who an be worshipped 
and propitiated 

' 5 ® 

The close connection of mind with body an be seen at a 
glance If we look at the action of tlrugs on our behaviour 
The eccentricities of behaviour Induced by 
The Effect alcohol are familiar to all, chloroform and ether 
of Drugs produce complete unconsclouness, curare 
auses paralysis of the motor (outgoing) Im- 
pulses, while consciousness of receptor (Incoming) Impulses 
Is unaffected, certain drugs promote sleep, others accelerate 
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or retard the heart others exdte the sexual Instincts others 
promote or Inhibit the action of the digestive organs while 
the toxin of tetanus and overdoses of strychnine reverse the 
reflexes so that an Impulse to flex a limb produces extension 
and the more one tries to open one $ mouth the more complete 
is the lockjaw Similarly the poisons produced or other 
chemical or physical changes which take place In the body In 
certain diseases act upon the nervous system and entirely 
change the, character and behaviour thus consumption 
may cause an abnormal optimism or cheerfulness diabetes a 
pessimistic or cantankerous disposition dyspepsia profound 
depression and the early stages of general paralysis delusions 
of greatness wealth and power 


§9 

Emotions are accompanied by changes in our body lfv>'^ 
are angry for Insunce the liver liberates an excess of sugar 
into the blood stream the flow of the 
Bodily Changes digestive Juices is stopped the blood 
in Emotions contains more adrenalin than usual The 
Injection of adrenalin Into the blood pro* 
duces the symptoms of fear and anger 

Mander draws the practical conclusions when he says — 

In a »ute of anger the flow of the ganrlc )u ces is stopped So when 
weareangry tfs unwise to takeameal tfwedo we shall probabt/sul^*'' 
from IndIgest on Once our bod es are In this state of anger the organic 
eond tion does not subside unt I the excess ene gy has been d schargeJ 
and the excess sugar used up Of course the best plan is to to cnit for 
a sharp walk or to do some hard digg ng la the nrden and use it up that 
way Otherwise we shall go about In this cond tion for perhaps several 
hours and we may be tempted to vrork off our anger on thi wrong person 
In order to rel eve ourselves (pp 29-29} * 

Our body IS involved In our emotion* Our body trembles 
with fear or with rage We choke with anger Grief 
can affect the tear-gland and cause weeping Or It an lead 
to a depression of the cornera of the mouth Usually our 
hands and faces express our emotion* most vividly and It Is a 
great in. to be '“to"! 'tewjr to conceal one^ emotion! 
fc to repmi i^'5^Pto"!!e! which -accompany 

emotion On the other hand we can read the emotion! from 
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other perjoni /aces Charlci Darwin has made a classlal 
«udy of the Expression of Emotions In Man and Animals 
The student will read this book with Interest 
In states of emotion further the resistance of the skin to 
clectrlal currents Is chinked A delicate galvanometer will 
therefore register by dcflcalon of thc^iecdle the changes In 
our emotional responses Emotions are usually connected 
)j;^th some conation with some striving or Impulse to act 
The deflection of the galvanometer Is proportional to the degree 
of effort the emotion arouses In us It Is greatest when wc 
feel pain tension shock fear and excitement In Fig 3 wc 
show how a galvanometer recorded emotional changes during 
an air raid This Instrument can be used to track down lies 
in criminals In many persons lying Is connected with some 
emotion or effort and is therefore betrayed by a deflealon 
of the needle But of course there are effortless liars and 
with them the method breaks down Fleet Street has there 
fore spent no sleepless nights yet about the galvanometer 

. fium of 

afpreuchmg ptinej iecihs- 


rvircens All Char 

sourded ' xuncLJ 



fig 3 — Emc( ofiol chengu during the eff raid ef Whitsunday 
l9th junt ma 


In states of emotion also our breathing changes An 
apparatus can record the. variations In the depth and speed of 
breathing and the curves recorded vary with varying states 
of emotion 
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uj when we need to relieve nature, etc. The nervou* tyjtem 
tnntmits the excitations, aroused by stimulation of the sense 
orjans, alonj nerves to the s{>lnat cord and brain, whence they 
arc transmitted by other nerves to the various muscles, viscera, 
etc , Vfhich perform the appropriate responses 
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If we now proceed to a more thorough Investigation of th« 
physical basis of the mind, we can classify the body Into twe 
, systems. Behaviour IsJ'as we saw, adaptation 
The Three to a stimulus. Adaptation, therefore, will In* 
oystems volve three stages: 

, (I) The reception of stimulus; 

(2) The transmission of the stimulus through 

the body; 

(3) Jhe reaaion to the stimulus. 


' ^ vu ine stimulus. 

. Our body Is made up of tissues. Some of the tissues special^ 
In receiving stimuli. VVe call them sense-organs. Others 


n . ® vve call them sense-organs, utners 

specialise In transmitting stimuli; they constitute what Is called 
If we see a fork we want to use. the 
visual stimulus must be transmitted from the eye to the brain 
there CO the muscles of the arm and to the ether 
muscles Involved in grasping the fork. The main function of 
transmit stimuli and to connect the 
another. Other tissues 
Slands ^srnl th ^ stimulus; these are the muscles and the 


cianrf, , 1 . tnese are the muscles and 

fn ^ adaption, we speak^of them « 

tIssuS “ys'®""-' We can also call them "work-perfornifn^ 

on'our these. three Structures In their bearing 


thJ V'""" f™’"’ without comtliuK 
the.sensory system. They Include: the eye for light, the ear 

The Recentr.i' !fr», "**' "®*® for smell;*. the taste 

System ■■ ^ anH ?k tongue; the organs of touch! 

•. ^ the skin that detect 

nave eaten something that we cannot digest, warn 


CHAPTER IV 

THE EFFECTOR STSTEM 

S 12 

The main effectors arc the muscles and the glands There 
are two kinds of musefes the striped and the smooth muscles 
The smooth muscles are found In the walls 
The Musefes of the hoflow viscera of our body — such 
as the stomach aniT Intestines the lun^s the 
arteries the veins etc These organs are called hollow 
because they are always entirely or In part filed with foreign 
subsunces (Ike food blood air etc Smooth muscles for 
Instance move the food along the alimentary canal In 
general the smooth type of muscular tissue Is to be found 
Intimately Involved In the maintenance— and In the distur 
bances— of vital processes of the more vegetative sort eg 
alimentation excretion circulation fDashlell p 64) 

The smooth musefes are not only Important as work ^ 
performing organs They are themselves a frequent source of 
stimuli for states and emotions If the stomach Is too full 
or too empty the mental outlook Is affected 

The strfped (or striated) muscles are those organs which 
’effect changes of position of all bodily parts and organs Each 
of these musses Is composed of thread like fibres 3 to 4 cm • 

In length and 0 1 to 0 01 fnm • in thickness These f fares iT. 
contract and expand and thus move the parts of the body with 
the help of the bones Most muscular action Involves all the 
muscles of the body Jhe state Tn which the muscles are Is of 
considerable Importance for ouf well being Well nourished 
and strong muscles keep us young and fresh 
Repeated stimulation of a muscle Is followed by less and less 
contraction Carbon dioxide lactic acid and other waste 
products are formed and prevent the muscle from doing 

• Abbrevitt on for cent metre ■anij mill metre respectively The cm 
Ijjl Sth of in Inch the m I metre. I 2Sth ef an Inch AU studenu of 
sc ence should fam I a se themselVes w th the metric system of we jhts 
and measures ^ 
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further work In the course of time, the blood-stream 
washes away the waste-products and the muscle" can work 


Glands are organs which are specialised to secrete or ex- 
re e various substances We must distinguish between two 
TL . I^lnds of glands, the ducted elands and the 

• ne Glands ductless glands 

K— . I «• . salivary glands and the tear glands are 

mpics of duaed glands They secrete saliva and tears 
through ducts i 

Important for psychology are the ductless glands 
nicn have no special outlet They secrete "hormones” 
jexcltcrs) which are carried through the blood and lymph 
stream to all parts and tissues of the body These hormones 
wercisc a profound Influence on our menial life 
nr ^ shows the loatlon of the principal ductless glands 
these, the thyroid, adrenal, sex and thymus glands have the 
jreatest psychologial Importance 


jnfuifcuY 
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adrenals’ 
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rig 4-~The Principal Ductlesi Chnds {ofl»r Dashitll) 
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The hormones produced' by the thyroid gland Influence 
growth, imperfect development of the thyroid gland, with 
■' consequent lack of these hormones, results 
The "ThYroid and in a dwarfish cond/clon accompanied by 
Adrenal Glands partial idiocy (cretinism). This' can be 
prevented In such cases by administering 
an extract of the thyroid glands of sheep, which provides the 
missing hormone. An overgrown thyroid Is accompanied by 
a nervous disorder of an opposite kind. Involving excitability. 

. often culminating In mania. , 

This gland further governs the speed of our reactions. The 
thyroid hormones accelerate the mental and bodily processes. 
If a person secretes much thyroid hormone, he will be vivacious, 
restless, excitable and sensitive; If little only, he will be dull, 
stable and comfortable, crude, and clumsy, and have a ten< ’ 
. dency to fatness and scanty hair. 

The adrenal gland Is 'situated lust' above the kidney and 
secretes-adrenalin, a chemical substance which can now be 
produced synthetically fn the laboratory. In J P we already ' 
saw that adrenalin Is present to an abnormal degree In states , 
of fear and anger. Persons whose adrenal gland continually 
pours a considerable amount of adrenalin into the blood are 
pugnacious, thick-set and muscular, capable of eonsfderab/e 
exertion without fatigue. They are '’he-men” or "masculine” 
women. , ♦ 

' ■ i i'? 

The sex glands are different In male and female persons. 
The male glands, also called testicles, produce the spermatozoa, 
and the female glands, or ovaries, producr 
The Sex and the ova or eggs. In the reproductive oi 
TTiymus Glands sex glands, besides the spermatozoa or ovj 
(as the case may be) formed for extruslor 
from the parent body, there Is "Interstitial tissue" which 
secretes hormones for use within the body. These hormones 
determine the "secondary sexual characters” of male and 
female persons. Th|^'* have more angular lines 
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of body and limbs deeper voice beard etc Women have 
more curved lines a higher pitched voice no beard etc 
Also the different development of the mammary glands Is a 
secondary sexual character 

If interstitial tissue of male rats Is transplanted Into female 
rats (whose ovaries have been removed) the female rats in 
their physique and behaviour become like male rats Similarly 
male rats can be induced to look and act like female rats 
It Is very dlff cult to determine the mento/ secondary sexual 
characters In human beings It has been said for instance 
that women are usually more passive than men Granting the 
fact we cannot Jump to the conclusion that this greater passi 
vity Is due to the female sex hormones It may also be the 
result of training and example Time alone can show In a new 
social environment whether the passivity Is Inborn or acquired 
The drive towards sexual activity Is caused by the presence 
of the sex hormones In the blood stream These hormones 
are the main stimulus for sexual Impulses feelings and actions 
The thymus gland acts as a brake upon the development of 
the sex glands * It secretes hormones which counteract 
the ejects of the sex hormones In most cases this gland Is 
fully developed only (n childhood At puberty it usually 
degenerates and Is replaced by fat In some persons It does 
not degenerate -They remain ondersexed and retain their 
childish forms and features If in children the thymus gland 
degenerates earlier than usual they show a precocious sexual 
development 

Even this short survey shows how much our mental life Is 
at the mercy of our body and of the functioning of the glands 
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The hormones produced by the thyroid gland Influence 
growth Imperfect development of the thyroid gland with 
consequent lacifof these hormones, results 
The Thyroid and In a dwarfish condition accompanied by 
Adrenal Glands partial Idiocy (cretinism) This an be 
prevented In such cases by administering 
an extract of the thyroid gfands of sheep, which provides the 
missing hormone An overgrown thyroid Is accompanied by 
a nervous disorder of an opposite kind. Involving excitability, 
often culminating In mania 

This gland further governs the speed of our reactions The 
thyroid hormones accelerate the mental and bodily processes 
If a person secretes much thyroid hormone, he will be vivacious, 
restless, excitable and sensitive. If little only, he will be dull 
stable and comfortable crude and clumsy, and have a ten* 
dency to fatness and santy hair « 

The adrenal gland Is 'situated lust above the kidney and 
secretes adrenalin, a ehemial substance which an new be 
produced synthetlally In the laboratory In §9 we already 
saw that adrenalin Is present to an abnormal degree In states 
of fear and anger Persons whose adrenal gland continually 
pours a considerable amount of adrenalin Into the blood are 
pugnacious thick set and muscular, opable of considerable 
exertion without fatigue Theyare * he-men' or 'mascuflne’’ 
women ♦ 

. $15 ' 

The sex glands are different In male and female persons 
The male glands, also ailed testicles produce the spermatozoa 
and the female glands, or ovaries produce 
The Sex and the ova or eggs In the reproductive or 
Thymus Glands sex glands besides the spermatozoa or ova 
(as the case may be) formed for extrusion 
from the parent body there is interstitial tissue' which 
secretes hormones for use wftlifn the body These hormones 
determine the ‘ secondary sexual characters of male and 
female persons That Is why men have more angular lines 
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transmits messages as directed by the callers the nervous 
system Includes a brain— -which might be compared to a 
combined Intelligence department and censor $ office attached 
to the telephone exchange The brain reviews the messages 
In transit edits and censers them and secs that they arc 
pissed on to those Individuals who. experience has shown will 
•act* most appropriately under the circumstances which the 
messages report • 

In a fish a frog a bird a dog or a man the nervous system 
is composed of the following parts — 

(1) A central axis, the spine/ cord which runs along 
the middle line of the back protected by the bony 
arches of the spinal column 

(2) An enlarged and specialised anterior portion of 
this central axis, the brain which is enclosed In the 
skull 

(3) A number of Incoming nerve pbres which convey 
Impulses from the sense organs and other parts of the 
body to spinal cord and brain 

> (4) A number of outgoing nerve fibres which convey 
Impulses from spinal cord and brain to the muscles 
and other work performing (effector) organs 

(5) A semi detached system of outgoing nerves 
called the outonom/c Mrvouz system 

§ 17 ' 

Like the rest of man’s body and of ail animal bodies the 
nervous system Is built up of units called cells The special 
name given to a nerve cell together with 
The Neurone the various extensions or processes * now 
to be described Is neuron or neurone (Fig 6) 

A neurone consists of (I) a cell body with a nucleus, (2) a 
nerve fibre called the oxis cylmJer process which conveys 
impulses from the cell body outwards and (3) a nun^ber of 
branched tree like processes called dendrites which receive 
Impulses from without and transmit them onwards through 
nerve fbres The cell body ranging from 4/1000 mm to 
2/10 mm in diameter, nourishes the fibres The dendrites 
may be given off directly from the cell body as in the diagrani 
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or they may be connected with the cell body by a nerve fibre 
of greater or (e$$ length 

The nerves shown In Fig 6 are bundles of such nerve fibres 
some incoming, some outgoing The spinal cord and brain 
are composed partly of the cell bodies of neurones, partly 
of tracts of nerve fibres connecting the various groups of 
nerve cells with one anocher>-all held In a supporting frame* 
work of ’’connective tissue ” 

The nervous Impulse or “message*’ can be transmitted 
one way only; in through the dendrites (which receive It 
from a sense organ or another neurone), ana out through the 
nerve fibre, which passes It on to the dendrites of another 
neurone, or to a work-performing organ (muscle, gland, etc.) 
The arrows In the figure show the direction In which the 
nervous impulses travel along these “one-way streets ’’ 

A stimulus travels through a nerve at a speed of 100-125 
metres per second While It travels, elearlal changes take 
place In the nerve, oxygen Is consumed and carbon dioxide 
and heat are given off Contrary to common opinion nerves 
can scarcely under any circumstances grow tired ' People 
speak of “nervous exhaustion” when they mean "mentai 
fatigue,” le worry and anxle^ The mind of nervously 
exhausted persons is tired, but their nerves are not The 
energy of a nerve Is practically Inexhaustible, since it restores 
Its freshness continually from the fatty sheath which surrounds 
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The spinal cord Is a column of nervous substance, con- 
tinuous with the brain, and passing from the base of the skull 
to the lower end of the back (Fig 5) There 
The Spinal Is a small canal running along the centre of It 
Cord (Fig 7, central canal) When cut across It 

Is seen to consist of a central mass of grey matter 
(composed of nerve cells') shaped like the letter H In Its 
continuity it Is like an H-glrder running through the cord 
from end to end The remainder of the spinal cord consists 
of white motter (composed of nerve fibres) The fibres serve 
to connect one part of the cord with another, and with the •* 
brain 
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From each segment, that is to say between each two vertebrae 
(the Individual bones of the "backbone”), nerves (called the 
spinal nerves) are given off These nerves are made up of 
(i) Incoming fibres, and (2) outgoing fibres The two kinds 
of fibres, which occur together In the nerves, separate before 
they enter or leave the spinal cord, the incoming fibres, those 
carrying messages from different parts of the body to the 
spinal cord, enter the cord by a root on the dorsal (next the 
back) side (Fig 7. dorsal root), the outgoing fibres, those 
carrying messages from the spinal cord to the muscles, glands 
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and ctfcr work pcrfermlnj orgafi Jn difrerent pint cf th< 
body leave the cord by a root on the ventral (next the belly) 
Hdc (F|£ 7 ventral r^t) 

The arrow* In Fig 7 thow the directions In which the various 
impulses travel The outgoing nerves have their cell bodies 
In the grey matter of the spinal cord and the fbre that leaves 
the cord ends In branches In the muscles or other organs 
The Incoming nerves come from sense organs In the skin or 
elsewhere and their cell bodies lie In a little swelling calcd a 
tartjmn In the dorsal root of the spinal nerve (Fig 7 ganglion) 

A fbre runs from the cell body In the ganglion Into the spinal 
cord where it breaks up into branches that enter Into relations 
with other nerve cells 

These spinal nerves arc seen branching all over the body 
In Fig 8 Certain of them In the upper pare of the body go 
to the arms others lower down go to the legs those In 

between go to the muscles of the chest back and belly skin 
of the sides and back etc. Similar nerves are given on from 
the brain * 


» § 19 

There Is reason to believe chat the bodily reactions 
characteristic of emotion are dependent on the autonomic 
nervous system This Is a scml>detached system 
The O' nerves connecting the spinal cord and brain 

Autonomic with the viscera (stomach heart bladder 
System • kidneys and other Internal glands etc.) and 
. . ^ muscles in the skin (controlling the 

little blood vessels concerned In blushing or going pale) with 
the sweat glands arid with the muscles controlling the move- 
ments of the hairs (e g In great fright) 

The cell bodies of the neurones of this system are outside 
the spinal cord They form a paired chain of little ganglia 
lying along the ventral side of the spine from these ganglia 
nerve fbres pass to the various organs mentioned above 
Certain nerve cells In the spinal cord send bundles of nerve 
fbres to the autonomic ganglia where they Term synapses or 
Joints with the nerve cells The ganglia are also connected 
with each other by bundles of nerve fbres 
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wThe operations wlilch this system regulates are entirely 
Independent of the "will." le. Independent of conscious 
voluntary control These operations are the bedrock functions 
necessary for the carrying on of life, such as the digestion and * 
absorption of food, the circulation of blood the elimination of 
waste, etc They arc too Important to be subject to "the 
caprice of an ignorant will " They are automatic, or, as we 
say In speaking of machinery, "fool-proof ” 

The relation of the autonomic nervous system to the spinal 
nerves is shown diagrammatically in Fig 8 



The autonomic nervous system consists of three parts 
anterior, middle and posterior — or in man upper, middle 
and lower The first of these situated In the head. Is especially 
concerned with the reflexes of the act of feeding and with the 
regulation of the hearts beat- The middle section usually 
spoken of as the sympothetic Is largely concerned in the 
emotions of fear and of anger Such an emotion as fear Is 
accompanied by a nervous discharge from the central nervous 
system through the autonomic nervous system a discharpe 
which rouses the viscera and other organs to activity The 
lowest or hindmost section contains important parts of th^ 
nervous mechanisms which control the passing ©f urine anA 
faeces also of the mechanism controlling the sexual aa 
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The spinal cord iias three functions — 

e lt is ‘a centre for reflex actions (see end of § 10) 

It CO ordinates ireflex actions 
It Is a path of conduction to the train 
in the beginning of § 2 we mentioned a simple type of reflex 
action Another simple reflex action is the sudden bending 
' of the leg and the drawing up of the foot 


Reflex Action which cakes place when the subject treads 
on a nail You can observe this reflex In 
a dog that seeps on a tborji You can produce it by tickling 
the foot of a sleeping person or of a dog Another Is the 
knee Jerk To Illustrate the knee Jerk get someone to sit 
on the table with, feet dangling tap the tendon below the 
knee cap sharply but lightly the large muscle In the front of 
the thigh which straightens the knee contracts and the foot 
kicks forward The knee Jerk Js a part of the automatic 
mechanism that enables us to sund uprirht and to walk 
steadily 

Other examples are the narrowing of the pupil of the eye 
when a strong light is turned on It (this serves to protect 
the delicate mechanism of the eye from too much light) 
sneezing when an irrJtatIngsubstance enters the nose, coughing 
when such a substance enters or accumulates in the air tubes 
of the lungs , 

In each of the above actions we distinguish 

(I M sttouto th>c k to a, some action on the 
Individual from without (ey pricking the foot) this 
stimulus is received by a sense organ 

(2) A nervous Impulse transmitted by nerve fbres 
from the sense organ to the central nervous system 
(spinal cord or brain) and thence by other nerve fbres 
to the organ which performs the response (e g a muscle) 
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(3) A retp>onte’ In the case of the Injured fodt, the 
contraction of certain muscles In the leg, which with* 
draw the foot. 


. Ul ■■ 

A nervous mechanism known at the reptx arc constitutes 
the physical basis of reflex action, each clc/ncnr that we have 
^ recognised in the reflex action having Its 

Jhe ‘ appropriate material substratum _^The descrlp- 

Rcflex Arc tion of the reflex arc mutt Tjc studied In con* 
‘ ncalon with Fig 9. The simplest reflex arc 
' consists of.— ! * ‘ 



(M A sense ergan (In Fig 9, skin) that receives the 
stimulus from without 

(2) An Incoming nerve pbre transmitting the Impulse 
to the spinal cord (or the^braln) This enters the 
spinal cord by the dorsal root 

(3) A synopsis, where some of the branches Into 
which this Incoming nerve fibre breaks up In the snin,i 
cord enter Into relationship with the dendrltw o? J 

spl'JS cord" Srey matter of tfie 
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(^) An oistgalng nerve ptu^ the axIrcyHrdcr procen 
of ihe nerve celj mcnelonci in 3 ThJs Icavei the 
spinal cord bjr the Vewraf root , Along It 
the Stimulus transmitted across the synapsis Throtlh 
the fibre the stimulus reaches 

{S) The muscle gland or ojhcr work perfortnl'S 
organ Fxcited to action by the reflected stimulus 
this orgin nov> makes the appropriate response 
It will be 'obvious wfi)r' this jk called a reflex action and 
the mechanifm a rpnex arc. The stimulus Is Conceived or 
"as being reflected from th<; spibal cord much as a ball 1$ reflected 
(rebounds) from a Vralf or a ray cf light from a mirror The 
student will Understand that th4 analogy Is a crude one and 
that the description of the reflex ire is unduly slmpured fdr 
ckpJahatory purposes Probably in actual fact even In the 
simplest reflex, are, there Is at ledst one Intetmedlate of 
associative neurone through which the l|npulse passes on Its 
way from ‘the Incoming to the outgoing neurone 
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A reflex arc Is not Isolated from the rest of the nervous 
system *■ The Incoming f bre breaks up Into a number of 
branches ^ Some of these enter Into 
Inter relation of synapsis with other outgoing neurones 
HeffciX Arcs and thus lead to other work performing 
^ organs being excited to action at the same 

time as the muscle shown in Fig 9 One of these branches 
Is seen to pass Into the white matter on the dorsal side of the 
cord on Its way to a synapsis elsewhere Jn bending the leg 
and drawmg up the foot It Is necessary not only that certain 
muscles should contract but also that certain others on the 
opposite side of the limb should relax Some of the ffares 
Into which the Incoming ner>e breaks up form synapses with 
neurones along which Impulses pass causing these oneosine 
muscles to relax (inhibition) |f this did^oe happ'^rthf 
foot would not move the two sets of muscles would be oulllng 
•against one another (as m cramp) just as you cannot pull 
down a flag on a flagstar until you have loosened the rope 
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which hoittj It. 1 Other branthej'connec't with arcs through 
which movements oF’other parts of tho body are'brougnt 
about; or with arcs' which, passing through' the brain, are 
concerned In the inlilatloh jof actions . based' on , habit or 
«perlencc. of’’ Involving ‘w)iat appear^to bi^ deliberate acts. 
Thus an Injury to the foot'by a tiouck may lead, nofonly 
to the bending of the leg and the withdrawal of thcifoot, 
but to movemer|t of the other leg'and.’the body'.to malA- 
tain balance; to a movement of the a’fm and'thc hand towards 
the foot, to pull out the tlotack':* to. an activation of the 
mechanism of voice, resulting in.a'cry; «ef the mechanism of 
speech, resulting In an oath, etc* ,AI1 these may follow the 
stimulation of one little group of sense organs In the foot. • ’ • 
.We have seen tftat each reflex has a’mbter^af 'mechahism, 
the reflex arcwhich, if Wc draw a’dlagram of It’^or malce.a 
model, takes the form of i particular pattern oY neurones along 
which the nervous. Impulse sfaveU.» American 'ndurologlsts 
have adopted' the tonvenlcnt term fleurpne.‘j>fl{tem for an 
association of neurones, be It in the spinal co/d “(in the case 
of reflexes), or In the brain. Y/c can .most usefully think 'of 
the material mechanisms underlying Instincts, aiq'ulred habits, 
and those elaborate associations c? fhc above .which wc call 
complexes and sentiments# as bcjng.ofther of the nature of 
neurone patterns, or of mViscuUr and glandular reactions. ' 




In some cases behaviour Is made up of a chain of.reflexcs 
In which each consummated action provides the. stimulus for 
the next. Take, for example, the actions. pcr- 
The Reflex formed by an Infant, when placed to lei moiher'< 
Chain breast. Here: — , » 


(I) Contact of Infant's mo.^uth with 
closure'of lips and gums around It. ' 


nlODle 


P) This produces sucking movements by mu..l' 
of mouth. J ' uiuscies 


(3) Consequent flow of milk Into mouth set. 
stimulus for swallowing movement In throat ' ' • 
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(4) Passage cf mlllt Into gullet stimulates goU** 

to contract In waves from above downwards so passing 
milk to stomach , * , 

(5) Entry of milk Into stomach 'stimulates glao® 
cells to secrete digestive luices, and so on ** 


^ , l^J * 


KgfO Tugram crTLtflcx Qiain *' 

The mechanism oPsuch a reflex cAaln is illustrated dlag«'" 
matically In Fig 10 For simplicity in each step pnly a sing « 
Incoming and a single outgoing nerve fibre and a single muscle 
cell are shown ^ Of course In reality, even In the simpler* 
chain of reflexes there Is a great number of each Stimulation 
of a sense organ (on left of figure) by something happening 
In the World outside the organism sets up Impulses which 
traV^el along nerve fbres (Incoming nerve fibre I) to the central 
nervous system (spinal cord or brain) which pass across 
(synapsis I) to outgoing nerve fibres (outgoing nerve fibre I) 
by which they are conveyed to certain muscles (muscle I) 
which they excite to action When these musdes contract" 
sense organs In them (and In the Joints which they move) send 
Impulses by other Incoming nerves (Incoming nerve fibre 2) 
back Jo the spinal cord or brain and these impulses pass out 
by other outgoing nerves (outgoing nerve fibre 2) to a fresh 
set of musdes (muscle 2) which excited by these Impulses 
perform the second step In the chain In like manner the 
«mpIet!on of this action startsasimllarset of Impulses through 
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Incoming nerve fibre 3. to the spinal cord wK-, * ^ 
by outeolns nerve, fibre 3 to mmilt 3, whirh '- ‘T Pttt 
.perform the third step lb the chiln-and lo w “'-‘i* <<= 
the three brcs.are shovm In thcVamb stial.ht n "''r'^tlty 
tpinil cord or the brain Is Indicated by three ' '’'e 

It would be more -correct to represeSM;!'' 
brain by one circle, and the three arcs as" ftmor je'S'i”'’ 
would have Its synapsis In that circle ®th,of which 

Later on, through experience (hdbM , ■ 

become .Msoclated to form complex acqu'lred^h,^ 
dllfercnt from their original forms. TaSe fe, i le'te 
behaviour of a man eating. The fundarnenul red ">5 

are those we have studied In the Infant with rl “ '"’'olved 
those hy m,eans of which the same 1nfJ„V Vh,n'’' J'tbn " 
will seize ob|ects and convey- them to Its mouth* 
grown man they are compllcated'-by all sorS^it ‘be 
rnovements. a special way of holding knife Silx t . ““"dtrv 
|.ss, etc., which have tecome haltolaV/tf* eMlftK 
oifferent people according to the environment far 

nave been brought up. » In vrhich they 

fn the above case we have a chain ofxcon^p.^..;,' ‘ ^ 

' co-operating to a common purpose. Many *'t'ons 

habits, Ilke,dresslng and undressing, ridlnj^a hiL°?'’ ‘‘^^'Jlred 
similar chains of complex groups of refTexes the are 

has been acquired by practice. . 

We learn to perform a new feat, such ' 

, or driving a motor, largely by trying differed p.»» * gam* 

[■electing those that are unsuitable, and forming wS'* ''"'Xes 
habits out of the successful ones. The dlK"''‘“bllshed 
the bungling beginner and the skilled craftsmVn d “ '!,"«ee„ 
the fact that the former still uses unsuitable rellS?'"''' "Po! 
by long practice the latter has eliminated these ani ? ' ’"berei, 
the /ntegrotJon of the suitofafe reflexes. ^ 
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The points that most concern os. to enable us to deduce 
human brain from this figure, arc; first, that In man the cerebra 
hemispheres are of enormous sire, overlying the whole bral*** 
stem and cerebellum, so that the latter are Invisible fr®*” 
above; and secondly, that the braln>stem (tself Is bent ef 
folded In a peculiar manner (see Fig. 12) Moreover, t® 
Increase the area of the cortex (and consccjuently the opacity 
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for communication between different associations of nerve 
cells) It Is folded Into convolutions (like e sheet of paper 
crumpled Up or a walnut kernel) (See Fig 13) 

§25 

Upon the cerebral hemispheres converge the nerve fbres 
which convey Impressions from the eye the nose and the ear 
the sense organs bv means of which we 
The Cerebral explore the more distant parts of our en 
Hemispheres vlronment as well as the fbres coming 
(via the spinal cord and the hinder part of 
the brain stem) from sense organs In the skin the muscles 
the Joints the viscera etc From the cerebral hemispheres 
there pass out vast numbers of nerve fbres Along these 
Impulses of excitation or Inhibition proceed to all the organs 
of the body In the cerebral hemispheres the Impulses 
travelling over reflex arcs are intercepted rearraneed en 
CQuraged or diverted in the light of past experience of assocla 
tlve memory .This Itself Is a process dependent on the 
working of tne grey matter of the cerebral hemispheres Their 
structure Is so elaborate that the number of possible alternative 
paths for nervous Impulses Is unthinkably great and each of 
these paths can be linked up with other patterns of paths 
which If thrown Into the circuit tan alter the resultant action 
Figure M Illustrates the passage of a nervous arc through 
the Drain — through a synapsis In the cerebral cortex The 
Incoming nerve fbre from the skin gives off two branches 
One of these enters Into a synapsis In the spinal cord with 
an outgoing nerve to a muscle (Compare with Fig 9) The 
other branch of the Incoming fbre runs up the cord In the 
white matter and forms in the hinder part of the brain stem 
(medulla) a synapsis with another nerve cell (Intermediate 
neurone) which in Its turn forms a synapsis with another nerve 
cell in the front part of the brain stem (thalamus) From this 
nerve cell a fbre passes Into the cerebral cortex there to enter 
Into relations with numerous other neurones One of these 
Isseen sending an outgoing fibre (outgoing fibre from cortex) 
down the cord to form a synapsis with the outgoing fibre 
to a muscle Thus we have two arcs a direct one through the 
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cord, and an Indirect one through the bratn (As in the case 

of Fig 9 the picture Is extremely slmplired At each synapsis 
other arcs than those figured are connected with the system) 
In the cerebral hemisphere the dendrites of the cell body 
of the outgoing fibre are seen entering into synapsis with 
nerve fibres from other parts of the cortex These fibres may 
link up with groups of nerve fibres concerned with memories 
of past events and this may modify the reflex action Again 
in the cerebral hemisphere the branches of the Incornlng 
neurone are seen entering into synapsis with another outgoing 
nerve fbre passing to other organs than those fgured this 
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docs not lead promptly to action In any direction. When 
at last action ensues, there Is a feeling of satisfaction, which 
we believe to be the outcome of our having spontaneously 
••willed” the action. 


§ 26 

The cerebellum Is an organ which, without the Intervention 
of consciousness, controls and co-ordinates the reflex move- 
* ments and postures of the body. 

The Function The hemispheres contain the mechanism 
of the Brain efassoclativc memoty which renders poMlWe 

memory, thought. Judgment, reason and the 
formation of habits. Associative memory is the function by 
means of which we associate what Is happening In the present 
with something which we have experienced on ‘a previous 
occasion. 

The nervous tissues of the hemispheres further restrain 
inhibit) the simpler automatic responses of reflex action. 
The brain Is a storehouse of experience, and this experience 
modules response to stimulus, insider the actions of one 
who checks the Impulse to cough during a’lecture. An Irritant 
In the air passages excites a reflex impulse to cough. Memories 
stored In the brain, memories of annoyance previously caused 
by coughing on similar occasions, are awakened by the stimulus, 
and take the form of activity In ether nerve tracts In the 
cerebral hemispheres. The activity in these alternative paths 
Inhibits the working of the cough rcllex. 

• §27 

The cerebral hemispheres can be removed from an animal i 
by a Skilful operation. Such an animal is spoken of as ‘ 
decerebrated. 

In the frog. In which the cerebral heml- 
Effect of spheres, and the capacity for Intelligent action. 
Removal of are relatively small, decerebration does not 
Cerebral appear, to superficial observation, to make 
Hemispheres much difference. Most of the normal reflex 

actions are performed, even such a complex / 
one as stalking and catching files. It Is only where the possi- 
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blllty of a choice between altefnatives Is present that the differ- 
ence Is obvious Thus, when a decerebrated frog and a normal 
frog were put under separate glass jars, each with an equal 
number of flies, the decerebrated frog caught all the flies 
before the norma! one did, because the latter tried to get out, 
while the former bllndl/ followed Its feeding reflexes 
On the other hand, In birds, dogs, monkeys, etc., the change 
following on decerebration Is profound They are reduced 
to a mental level lower than that of a decerebrated frog, 
because they are more dependent on Intelligence (associative 
memory) and less on machine-llke reflexes 
In the decerebrated dog, the complex reactions In which 
associative memory plays a role are lacking, while the simple 
reactions that depend solely on inherited conditions remain 
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THE CONDITIONED RESPONSE 
§ 28 

From the moment of birth, we already exhibit certain 
reactions, (responses) to certain stimuli If, for Insunce, 
x you stroke the sole of an Infant’s foot, 

Conditioned the toes will make a closing or gripping 
and ^ ^ movement — ^the great toe Is drawn up- 

Unconditioned wards and the others downwards This 
Responses Is the famous Babinsky reflex, which ori- 
ginated at a time when our ancestors were 
habitual tree climbers This reflex usually disappears In the 
first year, but others are retained throughout life New-born 
Infants reach for objects and grasp a rod If their movements 
are hampered, they show rage When stroked, tickled or 
patted, or when gently rocked, they gurgle and coo, and at i 
somewhat later age they smile in response to these stimuli 
A bitter taste produces a grjmace ofdlsgust WKenthecheek 
Is touched near the mouth, the head is turned These and 
other innate reactions to stimuli are called unconditioned 
reactions or responses 

As we grow up, the range of stimutl which mean something 
to us and the number of reactions which we can perform grows 
considerably Man s acquired nature is added to his original 
nature The mechanism by which we mainly learn new be- 
haviour to new stimuli is called the conditioned response 

Let us compare an unconditioned and a conditioned fear 
reaction jFear is Inborn but originally it operates only over 
a small range of stimuli Babies show from the outset a 
reaction of fear to the following two stimuli — 

(I) Loss of balance or equilibrium, or removal of 
^ support, eg , If a baby is dropped from the hands of 
one person into the hands of another 
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P) A sudden loud nolle Even In e dew born child 
thi! cjuiei a ludden twitchinj which In milder ciiei I. 
confned to the fice and In more extreme caiei affert, 
the bod/ and is accompanied b/ a scream 
Adults arc afraid of far more than that How doM tk 
Increase In the objects which they fear come about f 

The do{ without cerebral hemispheres sleeps and wakes i> _ 
spontaneously— that Is without visible external stimulus 
abnormal feature In the pro{resstve movements ofthedoe without 
hemispheres was its extreme restlessness When not asleea It 
about In the caje uneeasinfly and this perhaps aeeounu for the 
such animals show a tendency to lose flesh The postures pecubarto 
In urinatins and defaeailon were still assumed by these don 
reactions to sensory stimuli were normal In so far as noaiioclativa m«* ' * 
WM necessary neat and milk were devoured freed Iv but ir 2! 
bluer with quinine they were rejected The dog jrowle^d and tnuH 2 
If Its paw was pinched If lu foot was placed in cold water It was 
at once If one paw was injured the dog was still able to eo on tht.. iJ'*'' 
If It was asleep U could be waked by blowing a horn In the next r.!!*’ 
If In a dark room It dosed itseyes when a strong light was suddenly * 11 ^ "j 
to strike It It seemed more wide awake and restless when It wsi 
end mere ^ulet after It had been fed To make the dor eat it w ^ 
only necessary to hold the plate op to Its nose so that the neia f* 
contact with the'meat The dog could still bark and howl V ? 
everything requiring associative memory was gone The dor was « . 
able to seek Its food h recognised neither Its master nor Its Vivmit V 
It could hear but could not 0 scrimlnate between scolding *n'j 
It was Impossible for It to get itself out of any uncomforuble 1 tuat ^ 
The period of heat was no longer not ceable — (Loeb ComparatlrePhvt „ 
cf the Brain and fsyeMegy pp 34&*8) ^ 


Children born without cerebral hemispheres are on th 
same mental level as the decerebrated dog or even lower* 
and they die soon ' 

When the cerebellum Is removed {the cerebral hemispherr 
being left) the animal s condition Is very different It retji** 
Its Intelligence and memory but cannot co ordinate Its move* 
ments It cannot walk straight makes bad jshots when 
trying to seize its food and so forth In time ^bese symptom" 
may disappear as though the cerebral hemispheres had learned 
to correct and compensate the deficiency > ® 

Let us show say a cat to an Infant The Infant playj wi,. 
the cat and f nds the occupation pleasing While It Is playin, 
a psychologist behind the back of the child str kes a heay 
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steel bar on in Iron plate. A sudden loud no!se»creacln£ 
■\jncondltloned fear— Is produced. The American, Watson, 
did this rcpeatedl/ with an eIevcR>months*o[d child The 
result was that the child became afraid of cats. A new stimulus 
(cat) for fear has been created. We speak here of conditioned 
fear. We can represent this process In the form of a diagram* 
'Stimulus I; cot. Reaction I; pfo/Ing., 

Linked up with 

Stimulus 2: (Unconditioned) reaction 2; 

sudden loud noise fear. 

After some repetition, stimulus I can take the place of 
stimulus 2, and we get: 

Stimulus I; cot (Conditioned) reaction 2; fear. 

If a cat, after Fve trials of this kind, was shown to the in^nt. 
the Utter shrank from the ot and crawled away. 

Later on, the child could be reconditioned by giving It 
chocolates whenever a cat vm near, until Jn the end the 
stimulus "at" was linked up for the child with pleasant 
experiences and therefore it began to like nts again. 

^ Oashlell gives an account of a similar example : 

'*A boy wu {{vea euminaUon tnd treitment before and after uSe 
cotulls wereevt out by a white-<oated shiny instrument wieMlnf physician, 
for a year and more thereafter he was terrorised by the mere sJjht of a 
barber wearing hla white coat and manipuiatin; his nickelled clippers and 
scissors This fear reaction was eventually overcome by a barber who 
sec a bowl of {Oldfish near the child, directing his highly interested atten- 
tion to them, and saying 'fish ' meanwhile working upon the boy s hair 
unobtrusively and casually Later the child, upon hearing 'fish' er ‘hair- 
cut* or ‘Daytoh a (the barber's shop) spoken aloud, would smite and 
with a hand describe circular gestures imitative of the swimming of the 
goldfish (fundomencofs efOhjecOrefsycho/ogy, page 179) 

§29 

The condi'tloned response was discovered by the Russian 
scIentist'PaVlov He experimented with dogs 
• Dogs react to food (stimulus I) by 

How a Conditioned an Inborn and unconditioned reaction. 
Response is formed the secretion of saliva — their mouth 
waters ftviov took a deg and. 
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whenever he gave food to It he rang a bell The Sound of the 
bell (stimulus 2) was In this way repeatedly linked up with 
stimulus I I e food We can show this In a diagram 
Stimulus I Reaction 

Food Flow of saliva 

Linked up with 

Stimulus 2 * 

Sound of be// 

After repeating this again and again Pavlov rang the bell 
without giving food I e he applied stimulus 2 alone The 
dog now reacted to the sound of the bell by the flow of saliva 
A conditioned response had been formed a response to a new 
stimulus k 

In the form of a diagram 

Stimulus 2, Reattion 

Sound of be// f/ow of saliva 

In this way all kinds of new reactions and habits can be 
Induced (n dogs and also In human beings 
I Generally speaking a conditioned response Is formed if two 
stimuli are repeatedly presented together and asahesult one 
stimulus can take the place of the other 
The conditioned response was known to the older psy 
chologlsts under the name of association of Ideas Ideas 
are associated If one Idea reminds us of another If they are 
connected or fused Into one Thus a locomotive may remind 
us of the South Coast by association of Ideas Repetition 
strengthens associations 

The visual Image of a face (Ides f) may suggest the name of 
the owner of the face (Idea 1) This Is an association of ideas 
Only sometimes does the process need reinforcement by 
codsclous effort I e In those cases where It does not take 
place smoothly (as in Illness or old age) * . ^ ^ 

§ 30 

The conditioned response is the basis of all learning educa 
tion and training Education consists In encouraging or 
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discouraging certain actions of children 
The Importance of by linking them with pleasant or on 
Conditioned pleasant stimuli Showing and with 

Responses drawal of affection In the family and 

social approval and disapproval In society 
at large are the most powerful factors In education In 
addition physical punishment and the Infliction of pain Is often 
applied as a stimulus 

Advertisements and effective political propaganda mostly 
^do not appeal to our reason but to our aollity to form con 
dltloned responses It Is by being repeated together that two 
stimuli or two Ideas are linked together Incessant repetition 
tMrefore Is one of the secrets of propaganda of all kinds 
Beer is best. No arguments* but simply the assertion 
repeated Indefinitely The people who spend money on that 
*0*^ of thing know well that In the long run this new truth 
must Inevitably soak Into the minds of millions H tier says 
In his book that by Incessant repetition one can make people 
believe anything and his sbccess proves that there Is much 
truth In his statement. The more frequently a man repeats 
a thing the more likely he Is to be beileved—Irrespectlve of 
whether his statement Is true or not 
The British ruling class realises this The late Lord Fisher 
says In a letter to the Times (15/12/19) on the shortcomings 
of the Admiralty 


All my arjumentj f* led tJ I Ih t en a pone —COME OVER FOR THE 
WEEKEND! Now Us fixed up What U « poster I It s reiteration! 
Reiteration b the secret of convict on Repetit on U the sou! of Journal* 
Itml Advertlseinent Is both! It Is the sou! of business' Keep on 
saying Sack the Lot, and we shall be rid of them 


Socialists will bear In mind that this kind advire can be 
used not only for sacking admirals and that It can be made 
very useful Jor nobler ends than either the noble lord or 
Adolf Hitler had In mind 

If a manufacturer advertises cigarettes he often puts a very 
nice-looking girl on the advertisement. Obviously It Is rot 
the girl who Is for sale but the cigarettes and the girl has 
nothing whatever to do with the cigarettes. The purpose Is to 
form an association between this particular brand of cigarettes -j 
and the pleasant feelings aroused In the average male by the 
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THE FORMATION OF HABITS 

your particular habits of mind. The formation of these 
particular habits J$ dependent on the existence of the 'appro- 
priate inborn mechanism. An individual whose intelligence 
1$ below a certain level, as Is that of some of the duller people 
we' meet in everyday life, Is Incapable of forming the mental 
associations necessa’iy.Xor the development of an interest in 
the question of how and why we act as we do (psychology). . 

In min, if ascertain succession of stimuli and reactions 
recurs somewhat infrequently, the memory may be Incomplete 
■ '• and defective. ‘Thus a beginner learning to 
The' Fixation ride a bicycle, or to operate a typewriter, Is 
•.of Habits’.' clums/.'-heslunt. and slow In (ils responses; 

' ' the habits are jot firmiy established, and 

Inappropriate responses 'rnay come into conflict With them,. 
Bbt when a particular succession of stimuli and reactions has 
occurred over and over again, the path for the impulses r 
becomes so well marked that, the proper stimulus being' 
applied, the accustomed Response prevails over all other 
actions. This Is’lllustrated by the familiar story of the ex- 
soldier vvho was carrying his dinner In a plate when a practical 
loker shouted "Attention!” So thoroueHly had the man 
learned his drlH’that his heels came together, 'his hands shot 
down, and he dropped his mutton and potatoes in the gutter. • 
The standing to attention was effected with as little conscious 
control as In the case of the reflex withdrawing of the ''hand 
on touching a hot stove. . ' 

' A habitual operation, whether an action or a line of thought,- 
becomes so stamped on the personality that any departure 
from it is painful, and Is sedulously avoided. 

Educability, the Capacity to form habits, depends on associa- 
Ovr memory;* Where the associative mechanism Is simple, 
as In the frog, the Individual can learn Iltile;'" Where it is 
complex, as in man, secondary association so modifies and 
regrouBs the original responses and tendencies that he can 
adapt himself to all kinds of^changes, sd that his behaviour 
(habits) varies enormously according to the environment in 
, which he lives. * . 
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Intelligent action and the complex acts of reason and '‘will" 
. may be explained In terms of the conflicts of habits. For a 
simple case, we hiay talte that of a man 
Conflicts between who has the habit of catching a certain 
Rival Habits train every day, and who one' morning 
arrives Just as the train Is beginning to 
move out of- the station. Habit will Impel him to try to 
board the train. "But if It occurs to him that he may fall or 
get killed, then there is a conflict, and It has .to be decided 
which Idea he will follow. If the first idea wfns he will run 
after the train, If the second one wins he will stop.'" (Goddard). 
The factors which determine the^ result of this conflict are:— _ 

(1) The number of experiences dnd ideas '(habits) that 
are associated with the impulse to board the train. The 
more such Ideas there are. the more numerous the possi' 

^ bilities of alternative action. . < 

(2) The frequency with which he has previously acted. 

Thus, ether things being equal, a man who has frequently 
bnrded the moving train will be more likely to decide to 
board it this time tinn one who has seldom ventured to do 
so; the "habit" will be well established. * , 

. (3) How recently he has acted one way or the other; 
the'iendency being, where an alternative Is involved, to be 
guided, other things being equal, by the more recent 
experience. Thus, a man who seldom ventured, but had 

- successfully dene so yesterday, would be more likely to 
board the train to-day; whereas one who had frequently 
boarded moving trains, but had recently witnessed a 
serious accident resulting from such an action, would be 
likeiy to refrain from the attempt. 

(4) The emotional accompaniment, I e. the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness accompanying either line of action. The 
overflow 'of nerve action from the autonomic system 
(emotion) may be of a pleasant or unpleasant nature. 

The former would be the case when the action Involved^ 
the satisfaction of some strong desire; to keep an appoint- 
ment with a lover, to be present at an occasion which 
gratifies personal ambition, etc. The fatter would be the . 
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case tf the action Involved fear of personal Injury, or If 
the appointment to be kept Involved a task of a distasteful 
nature In these cases the emotionally tinged habit- 
systems that we call complexes Influence the decision 
In such Instances and In the far more complex acts of choice 
we are sometimes called upon to make there is as much reason 
to believe that everything Is “determined” as In the con 
dltloned reflej^es which Pavlov Induced In the dog 
\^en two conflicting habits nearly balance each other, 
Indec/slon resljlts We can think of the nervous Impulses 
arflowlng-first Into one neurone pattern, then into the other, 
according as each is reinforced by fresh memories (associations) 
of past events ^ 

/ ' " I 34 
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The higher animals are creatures of habit. Dogs horses, 
poultry, etc., tend to follow a regular routine and anything 
which upsets their habits— e g , failure to 
Social Importance take a dog for a walk at the usual time, a 
of Habits * change In the feeding hour for poultry, 
etc — upsets their whole behaviour We 
alt know of the horse which automatically stops at the “pubs” 
where his master Is In the habit of refreshing himself 
Every nian’i behaviour, under any given combination of 
circumstances depends largely on habit This applies not 
only to habitual ways of acting, but also to habitual lines of 
thoughland points of view Theactlons Ideas and institutions 
of any society are the expression of the particular habits of 
action and habits of thought that environment has induced 
This Is merely a statement of the principle of economic de- 
terminism In terms of psychology 
Most of our deep seated habits are acquired In youth, and 
'education Is mainly the acquisition or Inculcation of habits 
Habit writes William James Is 

the enormous flywheel of sodety Us most precious conservative 
as^nt It alone Is what keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance 
and saves the children of fortune from tf>e«nvlous uprisings of the poor 
it alone prevents the hardest and most repulsive walks of life from belnr 
deserted by those brought up to tread therein — tPsyehoiogy p M3) * 
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Habits become more and more fixed as one ^rows older 
It fs tIie~force of fTabif^whlch malcef^ny "elTort 'to convert 
elderly people — those ’‘walking bundles of habits” (James)— 
to the idea of a new order of things so hopeless Their hatred 
of change and their hostility to progress are the expression 
of the real discomfort which departure from habit Involves 
In timts of rapid and revolutionary change it Is to the young, and 
not to the old, that we must look for that adaptabifity to changing 
circumstances which Is necessary for efficient leadership 



CHAPTER. X 


INSTlNCnVE ACTION 
§35 

f » 

Where human beings display an Inborn tendency to adopt 
a particular course of behaviour in particular circumstances, 
their actions are said to be instinctive “Instlnc- 
Instincts tive action" Is slmplv another word for "un- 
conditioned reaaion ^ Similar tendencies are 
observed In other animals ' The simpler instinctive actions 
Intergrade with those dependent upon inborn reflex .chains 
(such as the infantile feeding reflexes) The more elaborate 
instinctive actions become modified in the course of life to 
form all sorts of habits and ideas In such cases the co opera* 
tlon of conscious, Intelligent choice may be necessary to the 
proper functioning of Che instinct" 

Let us first consider Instinaive action in the lower animals 
Take the behaviour of a nervous horse which shies at an 
unfamiliar object^ of a dog with a bone, and so forth Such 
behaviour reactions termed instinctive, do not'appear to 
Involve any knowledge on the animai $ part of the purposes 
which its behaviour serves Similarly man performs many 
Instinctive actions without any conscious realisation of purpose 
Most human beings are to day aware that the act Which satisfies 
the sexual Impulse serves also to propagate the species, but 
some primitive peoples have no such knowledge The 
members of certain primitive races are still unaware to day 
that the birth of children is the outcome of the sexual act 
Consider the behaviour of a child frightened by thunder 
or any sudden loud noise ft behaves in a way that we associate 

With the emotion of fear It stops in whatever action it Is 
performing. Its facia! expression changes it may cry out, It 
Joshes to Its mother and tries to hide In the folds of her dress 
The child has no rational conception of any hurtful power, 
and no idea that by hiding It 1$ more likely to escape It 
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simply obeys & blind Instinct. This Is the Instinct of escape, 
or flight. The Impulse to escape Induced«b/ a loud noise Is 
Inborn The particular line of behaviour the Impulse leads to 
(eg, whether the child rushes to Its mother, or buries Its 
head under the bedclothes, or screams for Its mother to come 
to It) is acquired ; it depends, that Is to say. on the habits 
that have been formed by the child In response to past ex- 
periences ' 

Instinctive actions generally tend to the well-being of the 
Individual or the species, they are performed, on thelr.first 
occurrence, without previous experience or education, they 
are performed without consciousness of the end to be obtained 
or of the relationship between this end and the means set to 
work for Its attainment, they are similarly performed by all 
the members of a species or other more or less restricted 
group of animals, In the higher vertebrates, and especially 
In man, they are subject to modlHcatlon on subsequent per- 
formance under the guidance of experience (associative 
memory) 

In man, Intelligence so modifies behaviour that the in 
ttlnctlve basis of action may be difficult to trace There Is 
consequently much diversity of opinion as to the extent to 
which man's so-called Instinctive reactions are due to Inborn 
associations of reflexes, or to acquired habit 
The plasticity of man’s instinctive tendencies, under different 
upbringings, Is so great that a child exposed from birth to 
* an environment totally unlike that which surrounds the 
normal child would probably grow up with modes of response 
entirely different from those that are often regarded 
as due to a hereditary Instinctive mechanism The basal 
hereditary tendencies (reflexes, emotions, etc.) would be 
there, but would be almost unrecognisable In their new 
combinations Society could be radically transformed In a 
generation by changing the Influences brought to bear on the 
young Since 1917 this has been demonstrated In Soviet Russia. 

$ 36 

The evolution of the mechanism of behaviour In the animal 
kingdom early branched Into two distinct lines one cul- 
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mlnating In the Injects based on a highly 
Man and compllated Inborn mechanism of stereotyped 

the Social Instincts with little opacity for the modlfica- 
Insects tion of behaviour In response to changes In 

the environment, the otner, which produced 
th“ vertebrates and culminated In man, based on the opacity 
to form new habits by associative memory, and leading to 
corschusly Intelligent behoWeur 
In the line of evolution culminating In the Insecu progress 
resulted In the production of creatures perfectly adapted 
both In body and nervous organisation to perform without 
training a highly complex coune of behaviour, In one par- 
ticular kind of surroundings The most perfect development 
of this Is seen In the social Insects ants bees and wasps but 
the mechanism which leads the common white butterfly 
without previous experience and without any knowledge of 
the purpose of her behaviour to single out the cabbage plant, 
the natural food of the caterpillar, as the right place to lay 
her eggs or that which directs the female blow fly to a piece 
of carrion for the same purpose and hundreds of similar 
examples familiar to every observant person are scarcely less 
remarkable 

In Insects these Instincts involve the development of in 
herited mechanisms which In their action possess much of the 
fatality and Inevitability of our own Inborn reflex actions but 
which are highly specialised to perform extraordinarily com 
piloted operations of a particular kind In a limited field 

The line of evolution which culminated In man followed 
the course of progressively perfecting during millions of years 
a nervous organ (the cerebral hemispheres) whose function It 
Is to Integrate man s reflexes and Instincts Into habits so 
that they work as a highly versatile organisation capable of 
dealing with a great many different kinds of environment 
and changes In the environment The result Is that man can 
adapt himself to life In the arctic regions or In the tropics to 
a diet of meat or a diet of vegaubles he can get his living 
as a hunter a pastorallst a cultivator of the soli a worker 
In industry or a parasite on the labour of others 
Ants have evolved Into distinct species with fxed Instincts 
which lead to behaviour superficially resembling these various 
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fornis of human economic sctivit/ Thus, there ar« ipecfes 
of anw which lead a nomadic predatory existence; others 
which keep certain Insects (plant lice) as men keep cows, and 
for the same reason, others which cultivate the plants (fungij, 
on which they feed. In underground gardens; others which 
steal the young (larvae) of other ants, and rear them to serve 
as slaves In their own nests; others which live as parasites In 
the nests of other kinds of ants. But, whereas the human 
activities above referred to depend on elaborate associations 
of habits acquired by each individual during his lifetime In 
response to a particular environment, the activities of each 
species of ant are the result of an Inborn mechanism peculiar 
to that species capable of reacting only to a special environment 
Thus a dairy farmer could learn to be a market gardener, 
and a rich Idler could be forced to work But a “cow-keeping” 
species of ant, deprived of access to the particular plant lice 
on which It depends, would die, even If surrounded by the 
conditions under which a fungus-cultivating species lives 
It could no more take to fungus cultivation than a typewriter 
'could be turned into a sewing machine And similarly, a 
parasitic species of ant could never learn to work for Its living 
So rigid are these instincts that In captivity the legionary ant 
(which when on the march recognises the path by the scent 
left by those ants which have gone before) will form a column 
round a glass Jar, and march In a circle for days' The Instincts 
of Insects are Infallible so long as the circumstances are un- 
changed; but, being to all intents and purposes Incapable of 
Individual learning, an ant could not survive a change of cir- 
cumstances by means of a change of habits, as man can 
To man a change of envlnnment means new worlds to con<jiier. 

To the ont It would mean extinction 
We thus have to distinguish between the fixed Instinctive 
behaviour of the lower animals, which reaches its I 'ghest 
development in the social insects, and the behaviour of man. 
based upon a highi/ plastic and versatile associative mechanism, 
opable of adapting Itself to every change In the economic 
environment The distinction Is of fundamental Importance 4 
Some sociologists appeal to biological conceptions in order 
to Justify the existing social order Such writers emphasise 
unduly the biological aspects of human .social relationships 
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They tend, on the other hand, tomlnlmlse the de?r« ...u, .. ‘ 
human activitlej normally arise out of the rp.hlV'- 
man's versatile Intelligence makes to the ccono^mrc^^’'^ 
ment. The highly developed adeptabiUty of the 
and men’s success in creating an economic environment 
modities, tools, end knowledge, have rendered mankinf^ 
more Independent of the direct working of the h/oiooi,. 
control the life and behaviour of other animals. "'^ich 

hos, In greet meosure, passed from the bioloeic ta thJ" *®clety 
and social phase of evolution. , economic 



CHAPTER XI 
.MANS PRIMARY WANTS 
§37 

I Man Is an animal, and he It a social animal Man's wants, 
t therefore, grow partly out of his body, and partly out of society 
, ^ _ . Certain wants are the consequence of 

’ * Organic needs In the tissues of our body W® 

1 Needs find. In fact, the following main tissue 

needs — 

1 Hunger, or the desire for food 

2. Sex. or the desire for reproduction and sexual 
pleasure * 

3 Desire for comfort and warmth 

4 Desire for rest 

5 Desire for exercise , 

The stimulus for hunger Is the rapid and rhythmic con- 
traction of the walls of an empty stomach The stimulus for 
sex activity is the presence of sex hormones In our blood 
Later on In chapter XII we shall deal more In detail with the 
sexual Impulse 

The desire for food Is essential to self^reservatlon The 
desire Is essential to species preservation The way In 
which men gratify their hunger and the means by which they 
regulate their sexual Impulses are at the root of all human 
hlsto^ • Food and sex are the great Interests of the IndF 
ivldual and of society ' (Dashlell) No motives have played a 
more dramatic part In history *■ 

Further, In order to survive, the human organism must 
maintain a fairly constant temperature of about 98 6 degrees 
1 Fahrenheit This want too has been of prime Importance 
for the development of civilisation Where owing to excessive 
cold skin conditions are too un^vourable as In the Arctic* 
zones ^ civilisation never has grown beyond the most rudi- 
mentary beginnings The ley cold freezes higher culture 

t 
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Where, owing to great heat skin conditions are too favourable, 
as In tropical countries the human mind has also, on the 
whole, suffered from stagnation It Is mainly under moderately 
unfavourable skin conditions that civilised communities have 
been evolved The body must In the temperate zones be 
covered with clothes and shelter must be found as a protection 
against wind and weather The problems with which the 
fashioning of clothes and the building of shelter have con- 
fronted men have done much to enrich the human mind 
The wearing of clothes led to a great number of taboos (pro- 
hibitions) especially as regards sexuaUlfe and It had a profound 
Influence on the repression of the sex Instinct and the develop 
ment of what we call morality The building of shelter led 
In the long run to the congregation of people In cities with 
all that that means for our outlook on life And this vast 
superstructure restson onefactor-^n moderately unfavourable 
skin conditions 

We desire rest because muscular effort creates poison in 
the shape of lactic acid In our muscles and a period of rest 
allows the blood stream to remove this paralysing toxin from 
the muscular tissues* Finally we need exercise because our 
muscles would degenerate If they were not kept In movement 
In addition without exercise our blood circulation becomes 
sluggish and we feel unwell 
So much about our tissue needs 


§ 38 

The rest of our primary wants are in the main related to 
the social world In which wc live We can give after Mander, 
a table of the main wants we experience as 
Man’j Social a consequence of living In society We want 
Wants 1 a sense of security 

2, to be noticed or admired and to feel 
that we ’ matter to somebody, 

3 to feel superior In some respect to others, 

4 companionship and fellow feeling, 

5 to be like others of our own * set”, O 

6 to possess and to store op possessions 
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I The desire for securliy li frcatly felt to-day People 
want security In their |obJ They want protection from 
unemployment slumps and wars Lack of security creates 
anxiety The desire for security Is one of the most powerful 
drives behind the longing for Socialism 
2. In one respect or another everybody Is trying to gain 
some sense of nis own Importance When people lived to- 
gether in small villages It was much easier for aWosc everybody 
to be somebody ° In one respect or other But modern 
Industrial civilisation has hurled millions of people into the 
big towns and created a nameless mass The individuals 
suffering from the feeling that they are nonentities have 
recourse to numerous devices by which to satisfy this craving 
for attention and recognition to fulf I the stif-cssertive Imbvlse 
Young children already have a desire for self display We are 
annoyed if people cut us dead if they overlook eur very 
existence We are Irritated if somebody does not listen 
when we speak to him Mander gives a good survey of some 
of the devices which people adopt In order to draw attention 
and admiration to themselves — 

We max dresi consplcueujlx or take pride In dress -well We 
max strive to «Kee> at tenn s or fooebaH or mwIs We max ]e n tre ranks 
ol those who are alwaxs wriUng signed lettem on evenr poss ble pretext 
to the newspapers Or this may be one of the unconscious factors in 
deciding us to become ministers of rdgon or actors or school-teachers 
or pol tic ans ic msy cause us In conversation always to talk too loudly 
It may Inspire us to stand on a soap-box holding forth about pol tics or 
perhaps to stand under a lamp-post shouting about the state of our souls 
We may buy a showy motor-car Or wo may tell everybody about our 
troubles ana aliments We may f nd secret del ght In see ng our names 
mentioned In the newspaper Or we may seek the I mellght— ^ore or less 
unconsefously— by becoming prominent persons In our Church or In a 
pol t cal party or In a trade union o In Soc ety Th $ It not a met ve 
of wh ch we need be ashamed It is I ke every ether primary motive or 
want— neither good nor bad In Itself (pp 26 to 27} 

Insoclallife this want leads to emulation and rivalry James 
declares that nine tenths of the work of the world Is done 
by the Instinct of emulation 

In civilised life certain aspects of emulation are unquestlon 
ably anti social and on this account many modern educationists 
deprecate the appeal to emulation as a motive When a 
better civilisation a classless dvlllsatlon has been attained 
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there may “be less scope for this primitive Instinct But It Is 
almost as primary as the sexual impulse, and where the 
nanifestations of a primary Instinct prove undesirable, subll- 
■natlon (see below, § 44) Is a healthier practice than repression 
fhere Is a friendly rivalry between kindred groups which 
nay be of great value In promoting keenness the sort of 
rivalry that Is encouraged In Russia to day Asfaras education 
:s concerned, the student should be encouraged in the en* 
ieavour to outdo his own past record rather than In the 
endeavour to outshine his rival in the class ^ 

3 The desire for superiority Is the natural consequence of 
the fact that In the course of our lives especially during child* 
hood we cannot help feeling Inferior In some respects or other 
and that therefore we must * over compensate ’ In a class 
society this desire feeds the soda! disease of snobbishness 
People continually keep before their minds the supposed 
superiority they feel as regards people who are just a little 
lower In the social scale— in this way balancing the inferiority 
which they are taught to feel towards their betters* In 
the working class snobbishness Is not absent and it is one of 
the major obstacles tofunlty of the workers In their struggle 
for Socialism James Sexton gives a vivid account of the caste 
system found at the Liverpool docks some years ago — 

The hand busheller of (rain — now displaced by the elevator — looked 
with acorn upon the man who did the donVey work on the quay the grain 
carrier who could easily sling a four bushel sack weighing a couple of 
hundredweights across his back and shoulders and run along a swinging 
plank, thought himself the master workman of the ages the stitcher of 
the bags used In the bulk salt trade a veritable artist In his craft had a most 
colossal contempt for the man who merely handled bags Tiled at the salt 
factory whilst the tallyman who weighed and checked the bags considered 
himself the best and most important of all the casual dock labourers 

Modern conditions cf production make this sort of super* 
lority more and more difficult But still the snobbish feeling 
crops up at the slightest provocation 


5 39 

4 The desire to be In the company of others Is common 
to all animals which have adopted a gregarious or social habit 
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or present oMy In very different forms. In certain prlmttlve 
peoples, while In capitalist communities It takes the form of 
powerful complexes, embodying greed, ambition, covetousness, 
fear and hatred As a constituent of envy. It plays an Important 
part In the class-consciousness of the dispossessed proletariat 
and (coupled with fear) of the class-antagonism which the con- 
templation of the growing power of labour excites In the 
capitalists and their hangers-on 


Bourgeois scientists who are Ignorant of dialectics usually 
overlook the fact that each of these social wants Is coupled In 
our minds with its opposite 

Opposite Wants We not only desire security It Is « 
are linked » natural for us to desire to fake risks 
together. Not everybody aivtrays desires security 

Life would be too boring if full and all 
round security were achieved or Indeed possible Risk 
excites us by the prospect that things can just go wrong Some 
' people like to risk their lives like Sir Malcolm Campbell and 
many professional warriors Others prefer to gamble with 
their money , and usually this desire 1$ so strong that It has 
to be curbed by legal restrictions The healthy youth loves 
adventure Modern traffic gives people an opportunity to 
enjoy risks In a small way— by driving recklessly, jumping on 
or off buses etc These are foolish things to do But the 
world would be a dreary place if people had always been guided 
by the rule ‘ Safety first ’ At least in phantasy all people 
enjoy risks— when Identifying themselves with heroes Tin 
adventure stories with acrobats In a circus, etc In courtship 
It Is largely the possibility of a rebuff which makes love making 
Interesting The absence of this factor often makes married 
love rather dull 

Our Inclination to take risks will, of course, be usuallv 
greater when we are young than when we are old A Dolrtir;.^ 
movement which Is led by old people will tend to Nav W 
safety and to become over-cautious with the resulr ? 
course of time It is superseded by younger and more Wrlle 
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movemenu IfSocIalismistoappeal totheyoungergeneratfoR 
It must not only speak about security," but It must also stress 
the Joy and thrill of taking the risk of a radical change 

The same urge for contrasts holds good for the other social 
wants Many persons who are considered ‘ Important, at 
times Jiave the Irresistible Urge to get out of this Importance 
and to be Just nonet)tltles — for a time The desire for 
superiority over others Is coupled with the Joy with which 
many of us welcome superiority In others Many people 
are on the look out for somebody whom they can admire and 
acknowledge as their superior and leader Obedience and 
hero-worship have their thrills as much as the sens® of 
superiority We shall deaf with the socially Important pro- 
blem of leadership later on 

After we have been much In company we want — for a time 
—the opposite to be alone A man s mind Is crippled If h* 
cannot bear being alone 

To be sure we want to be like others but on the ether 
hand complete equalisation and standardisation are resented 
by the mind as a fetter and a chain and in some respects people 
“try to be different from others and they cherish these 
little differences 

Finally acquisitiveness Is coupled with the Joy experienced 
In giving away and In making sacrifices Opitalist society 
fosters acquisitiveness and It usually cheats us of the Joys 
which we experience when we can give something away 


§41 

Some of our desires have no proper adaptation to present 
day society For hundreds of thousands of years men 
lived as tribal hunters This period of 
Some Atavistic our history has left Indelible marks on our 
Desires minds It has given us for Instance the 

desire to hunt, catch and capture the 
elementary desire to escape in face of danger the desire to 
hurt and to be cruel This old apparatus of Instincts will In 
many respects not quite fit In with our present system of 
proouctlon and of social relations By turning the men of one 
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tribe against the men of another tribe* It proves a source 
of continual danger and Instability ^ . 

The hunting Instinct, although very strong, has become 
largely unconscious Of course, the people who can afford 
It still gratify it and they have continued In all countries to 
satisfy this instinct by hunting animals The fact that In 
England the artificial preservation of wild beasts for the chase 
Is a perennial nuisance to those who are producing the food of 
the country, concerns them little In town conditions how- 
ever people cannot experience the thrill of hunting animals 
They have, therefore, to substitute other hunts — for bargains, 
words (when solving cross-word puzzles), scamps, curios, etc 
This Instinct also becomes an Ingredient of courtship Further, 
the wish to pursue, catch, and capture has become an Im- 
portant drive behind Intellectual pursuits When the weasel 
hunts a rabbit It Is completely aosorbed In the task and dis- 
regards everything else When a man pursues a problem 
and hunts for the solution be may experience— If he Is keen 
enough— a similar thrill, and the oegree of his absorption can 
reach that of the weasel He may forget everything else 
This power of supreme concentration Is transmitted to u$ - 
From our hunting ancestors 

The great vogue of detective fiction Is further evidence of 
the strength and universality of our hunting Instincts We 
love to became arm chair sleuths 
Dangerous situations set in motion the desire to flee and 
to escape These actions are Intensified by the various changes 
characteristic of the emotion of fear (§ 28) 

In some cases fright leads to immobility Instead of to active 
efforts to escape We see this In the death feigning ' instinct 
of certain Insects, birds and mammals There is no conscious 
pretence The Immobility is the outcome of the working of 
a group of reflexes ^In mostcasesittends to promote survival, 
because a motionless body Is less conspicuous than a moving 
body, and Is therefore less likely to attract the attention of 
an enemy Human beings “paralysed” or ‘frozen stiff” by 
«jhlblt the working of such reflexes 
Under the normal conditions of modern civilised life, the 
cruder manifestations of fear are not often obvious, but fear 
still remains a potent motive-power In human actio- '* 
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and has hUherto aIvVays been the most conspicuous agent In 
the social discipline of human societies Civilised nations 
when environmental changes produce a 'crisis necessitating 
rigorous soda! discipline fnd It necessary to revert to the 
cruder forms of the exploitation of physical fear witness the 
adoption of the death penalty crucif xlon ’ etc as mUltary 
punishments in war time and in post war days the variegated 
brutality of Fascists and Nazis 

Fear can master and inhibit most other Instincts even the 
potent sexual Instinct On the other hand the maternal 
Instinct of females often conquers fear (In defence of the young) 
A strongly organised complex embodying what we call an 
Ideal of conduct may result in a display of physical or moral 
courage against which the emotion of fear Is Impotent (the 
behaviour of martyrs etc) 

, People who live by killing animals will develop a I king for 
cruelty Man s cruelty Is of twofold causation inparte^''^ 
from ancestral hunters and In part superimposed by modern 
conditions and purposive in relation to them . 

i Will am James contended that man Is the most rutMeis'/ 
ferocious of beasts Much of the seemingly purposeless 
cruelty perpetrated during human history may well incline 
us to echo this assertion Unquestlonaoly the deliberate 
Infliction of pain is for many persons a pleasurable exercise 
of power Much that 1$ commonly stigmatised as 
is a perversion of the sex Instinct This perversion 1**®^ 
nlcally known as sadlitn Here the causing of pain or tne 
sight of blood Is a direct satisfaction of the sexual Impulse 
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THE SEXUAL IMPULSE 
§42 

The biological function of the sexual Instinct Is to secure 
Impregnation I e the fertUlsatloo of the egg cell or ovum 
In those animals in which fertilisation Is efl’ected 
The Sexual before the eggs are laid or at the moment of 
Impulse laying (frog salmon) 

This Instinct causes animals of opposite 
sexes to recognise each other and attracts them towirds 
each other at the time of pairing, It leads them to perform" 
those acts (largely chains of reflex actions) which secure the 
fertilisation of the ova or egg cells of the female by the sper 
matozoa or sperm cells of the male As a rule the male 
actively seeks the female the female often only after a period 
of avoidance running away etc submtts to the male The 
sexual Instinct in man Is accompanied by an emotional state 
which McDougall terms lust The word love as commonly 
used Is a much more complex sentiment comprising In 
addition to lust (which may be repressed Into the unconsc ous) 
much of the tender emotion normally associated with the 
parental Instinct 

Physiologically It Is probable that the sex Instinct which 
In the great majority of animals is a seasonal or Intermittent 
one Is partly dependent on the effect upon the nervous 
mechanism of chemical substances (hormones) which are 
poured Into the blood by the mature sexual organs at certain 
times 

The sexual Instinct plays an Important part In human In 
stltutlons It Is selfish and in a sense anti social Its con 
fllcts with the conventions of organised society are the basis 
of most of the romances tragedies and comedies of life It 
Impels to great deeds to attract the chosen partner Re 
. pressed and kept decorously In the subconsclouJ It gives 
their zest to many of our social pastimes 
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There it no better example of the plasticity of fnan't fritlncw 
cf the cxlenc to which the forms they take are due to actl- 
dcntslly or purposely formed habits, than the sublimations or 
perversions of the sexual Instinct which are encountered 
In modern society Among the sublimations We may Indu* 
religious fervours, . artistic and other creative aspirations 
altruistic or propagandist zeal, etc.; among the perversions, 
^such abnormal outlets as self abuse sodomy, sadism (gratlfo* 
tion obtained through cruelty), masochism (gratification ob- 
tained by submitting to the Infliction of cruelty), and the re- 
versed forms of the instinct which produce the prude 

5-13 

Freud gives to the word “sex** a much wider connowtl®^ 
than that conventionally attached to It. Freud points out 
that the contact of certain parts of lh« 
Freud's Theory body (not only the sex organs but many 
of Sex . areas of the skin, eg, mouth, breasts 
arms, etc ) with objects, or.the stroking c 
these parts, yields a pleasure which, though much less Intensi 
and specialised. Is fundamentally of the same nature as sexus 
gratification— the latter being, as It were, a highly el3borate< 
and specialised form of this reaction, chiefly confined to thi 
sex organs and adjacent parts He calls these areas crogenit 
zones Examples of this satisfaction are seen In the mother's 
pleasure In suckling her child and In fondling It and folding it 
In her arms, and In the child's pleasure at being picked up Ii' 
the arms, tickled, rocked, patted, etc. Compare also the 
cuddling of lovers, note, moreover, the pleasure derived by 
animals from being stroked and petted 
Fierce Controvert rages (especially among those who 
have never studied Freud s worla) around Freud's theory of 
the sexual basis of psychic phenomena /lany persons are 
shocked at the Idea that sex plays a large role In thelr'sob- 
consclous life Among those who resist the theory most 
strongly are persons In whom the existence of a powerful 
but repressed sex complex, which dominates their whole 
life. Is obvious even to the amateur unfamiliar with psycho- 
analytic methods 
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For our Immedlite purposes the common set\se point of 
view Is to recognise tnat whil« biologically other Instincts 
may be as primitive as sex or even more so the sexual Instincts, 
being liable to be awakened by hormones from within and not, 
like fear and anger dependent on stimuli from without (stimuli 
which are not often or Intensively applied In civilised life) 
tend to take an unduly prominent place In civilised man We 
may never have occasion to experience great fear or great 
anger, but sex Is always with us * 

§ -44 

The name subl/mat/on is given to the process by which 
the driving force behind an Instinct, and especially the sex 
Instinct Is diverted from the original ends 
Sublimation of that instinct and applied to ocher ends 
ends as a role less out of harmony with the 
material and social environment 
Sublimation is essentially a human phenomenon and largely 
■ conscquence^of the feisure which men have secured througn 
ncreaslng control of the natural environment In the pre 
luman and early human stages man s time and energy vverc 
•equired mostly for gett ng food and for defence against hostile 
iurroundings Even sexual relations probably played a part 
lot much greater than they do In the life of wild birds and 
mammals As conditions became easier the demands hitherto 
made on the maintenance and defence Instincts grew less 
urgent Man was less often very hungry very angry or 
very much frightened and he had less need to spend all his 
time and energy In getting food In fghting or |n escaping 
from his enemies ^ 

His conation the restless striving to do something to 
achieve somethlng.shen sought fresh outlets Mo doubt one 
of these was sexual excess The sex instinct was lust as 
liable to be aroused as before for the circumstances that 
awaken It arc In great measure dependent on stimuli caused 
by secretions within the body Thus an inordinate amount 
of sexual Indulgence Is characteristic of certain savare tris«» 
and barbaric peoples to-day and Is a familiar feature cf civil sd 
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But In any society of men It Is necessary to put restraints 
. on this Instinct. In the primitive community, the jealousy 
of the cider men acted In this way. as well as the taboos and 
restrictions of tribal custom. In modern civilisation, all kinds 
of Influences make for restriction of the circumstances under 
which this natural Instinct an be jrailftcd.' The conation 
■ behind the Instinct Is therefore checked and must find an 
outlet through another channel. 

The substitute may take almost any form, as we learn from 
the study of sex psychology and from the manifestations of 
hysteria and Insanity. In primitive societies It may find an 
outlet In aft, personal decoration, music, dancing, etc., or In 
religious ceremonies. The sexual basis Is often obvious In 
these occupations, especially in seIf>adornmenc, dancing and 
religion. To leisure and to the need for finding a fresh outlet 
for conation we owe the gradual Invention and Improvement 
of tools and the development of handicrafu. 

"8us these utllltirUn oecupetlent by no meini eshsuttrd the field 
In which psychic energy could be employed. Of tctisities not directly 
utilitarian we have, on the one hand, the Immense artistic develeprrcnts 
of the ancient world»arehltectvre, decoration, iculpture and pilnein|> 
poetry and music; on the other, the development ©f abstract thoufht— 
jeometry, mathematles and phifosopby."— *(TansIey, The N«w Psycho/ery. 
p. 80). 

• Abstract thought, resulting. In the first Instance, not In 
action but In Increased knowledge how to act. Is the highest 
product of this diversion of conation from the every-day needs 
of life Into new channels. 


§45 

Sublimation Is, then, a characteristic of the social stage 
of evolution: a diversion to creative and cultural ends of 
the surplus energy no longer needed for 
Sublimation biologic ends. It has been a great factor In 

as a Factor the evolution of man’s economic environment 

In Human and In man's psychlol reaction to that en- 
Achievement vironment. It works In a circle — not a 
• . “vicious'' circle, but a beneficent circle. Each 

discovery, each new thought. Is apable of still further releasing 
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ifindj to rencfer Inoperatlvi such Inborn behaviour tendencies as 
man has Inherited from his ancestors daring the bJofogIc phose of 
humon existence 


§47 

All questions connected with family life the relationships 
of the sexes the marriage tie the responsibilities of parents 
towards their children and the respective 
The Family rights and Interests of the parent and the 
and the Home community In the child are so Intimately 
related to emotionally coloured attitudes of 
mind — to deep seated complexes built up around the sexual 
parental acquisitive and other instincts — that writings on 
these subjects are often of little sclentlfc value Among 
subjects of controversy are the degree to which the parental 
instincts are the result respectively of Inborn and of acquired 
tendencies whether the inborn parental Instincts of the 
father are weaker than those of the mother or whether 
such differences as are observed are due to differences In 
habit arising out of the d fferent parts which father and mother 
perform in economic and domestic life whether man Is by 
Inborn nature more inconstant than woman or whether 
the fact that as a rule the woman is disposed to stick to her 
husband whereas many men have polygamous tendencies Is 
determined by the economic dependence of woman and the 
relative freedom of man Whatever view we take as to the 
existence of hereditary faaors (instincts) in these cases we 
can satisfy ourselves by practical observation that any such 
Instincts are easily suppressed and replaced by hab ts developed 
under the Influence of the socal and economic environment 
pub! c opin on etc 

The home is a more proftable subject for speculation than 
family relationships are for the home is essentially an economic 
Institution and Is already undergoing profound changes Large 
families have become rare The domestic production of 
food and other necessaries of Ife is now comparatively ex 
Women are coming to resent the needless drudgery 
w I the Individualist home entails By the 

capitalist system and by changes In the modern outlook they 
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§ 46 

In women, as In the females of many of the higher mammals 
and In not a few of the other veitebrata the parental Instinct 
at certain seasons dominates all the others 
The Parental even mastering fear In the higher animals 
Instinct the Immature young have to be protected 

and cherished by the parents and In especial 
by the mother, for a considerable period after birth In the 
human species the period of Immaturity Is exceptionally long 
The parental Instinct is the expression of the biologic need 
for tne existence of a behaviour which shall In this respe^ 
ensure the survival of the species In the absence of the 
parental instinct, the species would die out In i generation 
When the offspring is directly threatened with danger, this 
Instinct often manifests Itself In the form of pugnacity, which 
may then be displayed even by animals of a pacific type 
In the higher types of human being feelings akin to the 

f iarental emotion are evoked by all weak and Immature beings 
: Is thus at the root of many of our loftiest moral Ideas and 
aspirations It arouses the Indignation which often coupled 
with ferocity. Is the basis of the desire for justice In this 
extended form It probably enters Into all altruistic conduct. 
The pampering of lap dogs by Idle rich women Is largely * 
diversion of the parental Instinct from its natural objects 
Watson warns us against the exaggerated Idealisation of 
this Instinct by some psychologists On the one hand 
parental prepossessions are formed In early life under the 
influence of social opinion on the other, women whose Infants 
are unwelcome (cither because they are Illegitimate or because 
thelradvent limits the mother s freedom) may develop reactions 
towards their children that are anything but maternal Here 
again we see the principle chat In men the capacity to form habits 
under the Infuence of the social or economic env/rpn/nent efeen 
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tends to render Inoperative such Inborn 6efta//ouf tendencies as 
man has Inherited from his ancestors during the biologic phase of 
human existence 


M7 

All questions connected with family life, the relationships 
of the sexes, the marriage tie, the responsibilities of parents 
towards their children, and the respealve 
The Family rights and Interests of the parent and the 
and the Home community in the child, are so Intimately 
related to emotionally coloured attitudes of 
mind — to deep-seated complexes built up around the sexual, 
parental, acquisitive and other Instincts — that writings on 
these subjects are often of little scientific value Among 
subjects of controversy are the degree to which the parental 
Instincts are the result respectively of inborn and of acquired 
tendencies, whether the inborn parental Instincts of the 
father are weaker than those of the mother, or whether 
such differences a$ are observed are due to differences In 
habit arising out of the different parts which father and mother 
perform In economic and domestic life, whether man Is by 
Inborn nature more Inconstant than woman, or whether 
the fact that, as a rule, the woman Is disposed to stick to her 
husband, whereas many men have polygamous tendencies, Is 
determined by the economic dependence of woman and the 
relative freedom of man Whatever view we take as to the 
existence of hereditary factors (Instincts) In these cases, we 
can satisfy ourselves by practical observation that any such 
Instincts are easily suppressed and replaced by habits developed 
under the Influence of the social and economic environment, 
public opinion, etc. 

The heme Is a more profitable subject for speculation than 
family relationships are, for the home Is essentially an economic 
Institution, and already undergoing profound changes Large 
families have become rare The domestic production of 
•ood and other necessaries of life U now comparatively ex- 
pensive Women are coming to resent the needless drudgery 
^d bondage that the Individualist home entails By the 
capitalist system and by changcsJn the modern outlook they 
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are to an Increasing extent withdrawn from domestic activities 
Practically universal Is the tendency towards life In flats and 
tenement houses In which to a considerable extent the ar- 
rangements for food and service are communalised The 
separate homes of the workers are often supplied with meafs 
from fried fish shops and other depots of ready-cooked food 
These tendencies all point towards the replacement of the 
wasteful individualist system by some form of communal or 
collective catering 

We have referred to the disappearance of large families 
Unauestionably the predominant factor in the transformation 
of tne home at the present day Is man s discovery of the means 
for family limitation or even for the complete avoidance of 
parenthood the practice of birth control The capitalist 
system handicaps the worker who has a large family and 
practically places a premium on childlessness 

Capittlists organised as competing Imperialist States have 
of course an Interest In the Increase of population In some 
countries for Instance In Germany Italy and Japan, the pot 
sessing class urges that the proletariats of rival nations should 
compete in the breeding of cannon fodder for future 
The present policy of Soviet Russia Is also to encourage a rapid 
growth In Its population 

The changes above discussed will exercise a profound In* 
fluence on the home and on the conditions under which pwple 
will or will not consent to bear and rear children They 
will greatly modify the relative responsibility of parents and 
the community for the custody and education of children 
Extensive reactions will doubtless take place as concerns the 
institution of marriage no less than as concerns the “parenul 
instinct and other family Institutions, but these developments 
are too problematical to be discussed here 
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Freud s pleasure principle 

rcprejenti the primary original form ef mental activity and Is chsrae 
terhtlc of the earliest tuxes of human development iu main attrl 

butei are a tendency on the one hand to avoid pain and d saxreeableness 
of whatever kind and on the other a never-ceaslnx demand for Immediate 
fratircatlon of various desires of a distinctly primitiveand lowly order’ — 
(Ernest Jones f*opers on Psyeheonofysit p 3) 

The pleasure principle Is * egocentric, selfish personal and 
non social ’ It plavs the leading part In the behaviour of 
children and mental defectives, and In the more uninhibited 
mental states, such as dreams wit fantasy, Insanity 
The higher mental processes arising from associative memory 
from our experience of the realities of life and of the con 
sequences of our actions come Into conflict with the pleasure 
principle and form the basis of rational as contrasted with 
Instinctive, action These processes are called by Freud the 
’ reality principle ‘ When the pleasure principle Is In the 
ascendant Impulses which would tend to restrain It are re* 
pressed The reality principle which represents the forces 
of our social environment and our ability to appreciate them 
acts as a check upon the pleasure principle 
Fantasy remains subject to the pleasure principle * Science 
Is the kind of thought activity most successful In overcoming It 
The co-operation of both (fantasy and science Imagination and 
judgment) Is characteristic of the creative type of mind 

Freud and his followers refer the beginnings of mind to the 
period before birth when the foetus Is In complete equilibrium 
with Its environment and Is subject to no conflict with external 
reality In this stage If consciousness were present the 
unborn child would experience the feeling of omnipotence 
for all Its wishes would be fulfilled as soon as they arose The 
happy delusions of omnipotence' which characterise the pleasure 
principle still remain a feature of child life (prolonged by In 
dulgent parents) and are followed by a stage In which the 
individual when he performs certain acts and emits certain 
sounds imagines that gratification will follow This Is the 
state of mind In a child which screams and kicks to get Its own 
way The condition recurs In adult life In varying degrees of 
crudity Witness the magic rites of savages the prayers of 
civilised human beings etc. 

1 In conflict with the hostile forces^of the real world the f 
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growing Individual gradually abandons his fantasies of omnl I 
botence But few succeed In liberating themselves entirely < 
The pleasure principle Is ever on the watch to assert Itself and 
to banish real ty from our vision 
Our adaptation to reality and especially to social reality t 
Is paid for by the sacrif ce of many of our desires and Instincts I 
It involves restraint of Immediate motor discharges In other 
words It Involves repression 


§ 49 

Repression Is necessary if organised society 1$ to exist 
The classical case Is that of the sex urge Society Is so afraid 
of It thac it has fenced It In by Innumerable 
The need for restrictions and taboos If full vent were 
Repression given to the sex urge most energy would 
be dissipated In that way and little would 
be left for other purposes The vast major ty of human beings 
would be wasters After the revolution Lenin had to 
oppose the exponents of the glass of water theory of sex 
llte who claimed full sexual liberty for the Communists and 
who maintained that no more significance should be attached 
to the sexual act than to the drinking of a glass of water 
Lenin s main argument was that It was the task of Communists 
to build up a classless society and that sexual restrictions were 
necessary In order to maintain the energy and drive necessary 
for this achievement tn a former period strict repression 
of the sex Instinct gave the Puritans the energy required for 
building up capitalism and extending its realm all over the 
world 

In caplullst countries the sex Instinct Is repressed In three 
directions (I) Owing to a great number of restrictions on 
mating people cannot give full vent to it and many obstacles 
are put In the way of sexual satisfaction (2) Education and 
religion tend to couple sexual desire with feelings of fear 
and guilt. (3) Few manifestations of the sex Instinct are 
^ Ai f*Sards either speech or action 
Although a ceruin amount of sexual repression Is socially 
necessary the method of repression In capitalist society Is 
unsclentif c, and leads to-muchimhappiness and mental disorder 
ihc emotions of fear and guile poison the minds of millions 
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After a desire has been repressed, It does not vanish Into the 
air It tries to come out again We can illustrate this by an 
example Let us assume that a boss 
The Consequences shouts at one of his emplo/ees The 
of Repression employee is naturally annoyed, and 
would like to shout back But he 
suppresses his desire to tell the boss to shut up In psycholo- 
gical terms, he represses his aggressiveness out though and 
because It could not manifest Itself, the aggressiveness still 
lurks In his heart. He comes home. Is "In a bad humour’ 
and looks — more or less unconsciously — for an outlet for his 
aggressiveness His wife Is astonished to be suddenly shouted 
at, for no apparent reason After that, he feels better. Is 
relieved because the aggressiveness has— at least partfy— oome 
out The wife If the weaker of the two, may repress her 
anger and Irritation for the moment, to vent It on the child 
later on The child may, in turn take vengeance on the eat. 

A repressed desire continually seeks for a new outlet 
Suppose that the maternal instinct Is repressed through lack 
of its proper object, children The Instinct then looks for a 
new outlet, and for a substitute object Cats, dogs and parrots 
may serve as a substitute object for maternal care In this 
case, however, the substitute object does not fully satisfy the 
original want as witness the spinsterlsh attitude of the persons 
concerned 

The proper objects of the hunting Instinct are animals If 
In big towns there are no animals to be hunted — except per- 
haps rats and flies — substitute objects are sought for, stamps 
and crossword puzzles furnish substitute objects and suppl/ 
substitute satisfaction as explained In § 41. . ^ 

We have already shown to how large an extent sublimation 
is responsibleforthe upkeep of civilised life (§ In addition, 
we may mention that play Is an important ouefet for unsatisfied 
instincts and desires. , 

There are various theories as to the nature of play, a mode , 
of behaviour common to man and lower animals 
It Is unnecessary to discuss these theories, In detail. The 
satisfaction which organised games and sports yield originates 
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•ccordlng to Adler irotti the desire Per cormuest ei tor pos 
session from the vrU! to-power In vlcsrlous trlsls of skill 
like watching football the Individual by a process called 
personoton puts himself In the place of the players and enters 
Into their triumphs and failures A like personation Is practised 
by a jlrl reading a novel when she Identifies herself with the 
heroine or by a lad at the cinema vvho pictures himself as the 
hero of a ganster f Im The gratlf cation derived from watching 
pageants royal processions etc U also largely dependent on 
personation the spectators Imagine themselves In the place 
of the great ones who parade before them and receive their 
ovations 

In civilised society organised games are used to work off 
the tensions originating from primitive Instincts (in especial 
pugnacity and the sex instinct) the unrestrained and unmodified 
manifestations of which would be embarrassing in a modern 
community 

Thus discouraged the repressed contents of our mind crop 
up In those spheres of activity in which they are outside the 
direct observation of society That Is wnv the study of 
dreams has yielded so much knowledge of tne unconscious 
When we dream we are alone and consequently our minds 
are less repressed Numerous repressed desires manifest 
themselves although usually fn a d storted form 


V §51 

The extent to which our mental life is unconscious—/ e 
repressed — is usually underestimated but it can be visualised 
clearly by realising the sfae of the social 
The Extent of Institutons which are built up by our 
Repression repressed energies The gigantic edirce of 
modern society Is almost in its entirety a 
superstructure erected with the energy der ved from the uncon 
scious This shows us Indlrealy that at least ninety per cent of 
man s mental life Is submerged Inthe unconscious And because 
ill the more serious ^ork of society — production of goods 
religion art science pol tics etc— falls to satisfy the Insatiable 

drives of human beings we starve mentally without a certain 
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'amount of'amusement. government 'which' falls to ifve 
;amusemcnt to Its citizens cannot survive for long. 

,The way In whicfi for Instance the cinema giveJ'us asub-^ 
'stitute satisfaction for repressed desires Is a fascInaUng study. 
The. sex instinct, the will-to*power, snobbisbness. fhe joy, of 
obeying, the love of adventure — all these and more find a re-' 
,gular outlet when we contemplate the screen. A’ socialist 
movement Is psychologically sound only If It provides an outlet 
for all or most of our repressed Instlntts. In this respect 
the Bolshevik party Is far more successful than' the Social 
^ Democratlc'partles. 
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THE UNCONSaOUS 

§52 


We do not know what consciousness is and will not there 
fore waste time attempting to defne It We experience 
It as the sum total of our sensations emotions 
Consetousness desires memories and other ps/chtc pheno* 
mena We experience It only when we can 
recell some seosstVon emotion etc In ctKet words when 
the essoclatfre memory Is working 
For each Individual the only positive knowledge of con 
selousncss is derived from Introspection of his own mind 
Since consciousness Is a funaion of associative memory It Is 
reasonable to suppose that when this exists In the animal 
some germs of consciousness exist and that the ancestry of 
man if we could trace It back far enough through the animal 
kingdom would show us a complete series of steps between 
apparently unconscious creatures and the highest human type 
We experience consciousness as a continuous stream of 
successive states of mind which are always changing but are 
linked together as parts of one unbroken whole Conscious 
ness Is not Impartial It selects some and rejects oth«.r^ 
of the oblects presented to It. ^ 

To awaken consciousness a stimulus must have a 
Intensity , If you tickle the flank of a sleeping dog gent^^l, 

stimulation will wite -scratching movements but tK d<4 win 
remain asleep Similarly you can tickle a sleephg 
produce reflex movements without arousln?^ 

There Is as It were a step over which the «rim? 

to enter the house occupied by the 

plcturesi^uely called the threshold * ' " * resistance Is 
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The ordinary functions of the body, [Ike breathing , 
take place without our being aware of them Most 

workings of the nervous mechanism on wnicny 
The ‘ our behavlourdepends take place unconsciously. 

Unconscious Each of us has an Immense store of unconscious 
memories, habits, complexes etc, which play 
a large part in determining behaviour, and also a store of 
.primitive Inborn tendencies which operate without, entering 
the field of consciousness This part of the mechanism of 
behaviour Is called the subconscious or unconscious It » 
a sort of “hidden hand," constantly shaping our behaviour 
without our knowledge Goddard illustrates the relation of 
the conscious to the unconscious by the analogy of the Iceherg 
of which nine-tenths are submerged, and only one tenth i* 
visible ^ 

The unconscious is dominant when we perform actlvltfe* 
which do not involve thought. It Is always at work, lnfluencln| 
our actions without our knowledge h lakes complete charge 
when the rational and moral control of the mind Is withdrawn' 
as In states of great emotion It Is regarded “as embodying 
the lower and more obviously brutal qualities of man,” those 
which mattered most when man was In the biologic phase of 
his history ^ 

‘ It is Irrational, Imitative credulous cowardly cruel and fac^ 
individuality will and sell control This personality takes the p'** " 
the normal personality during hypnosis and when tne Individual •* 
of an active crowd as for example in riots, panics lynchlngs revi'^ 
and so forth —(Trotter Instincts of the Herd p 26 ) 

Into the unconscious are driven those thoughts and ten- 
dencies which convention forbids us to admit or acknowledge, 
for reasons of shame, self esteem and the like Especially 
Is this the case with the sexual instincts, which, having m 
many eases to be severely repressed, often ^operate entirely 
In the unconscious and pass the threshold of consciousness 
only In camouflaged and unrecognised forms, such as religious 
fervour, hysteria. Insanity, etc TTie enormous part the un 
conscious plays In human affairs. Its responsibility for shaping 
character. Its Immense significance as a factor to oe taken Into 
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account In propaganda constitute the special revelatlorf of the 
New Psychology 


§54 

Our knowledge of the unconscious sources of behaviour 
has been mainly derived from the method of Investigating 
1 the mind known as psychoonolysls This 

Psychoanalysis 1$ a study of what we called }ust now*the 

submerged nine tenths of the mind 
and of the effects of the unconscious on behaviour It proceeds 
by the same scientlfc method as that by which the chemist 
and physicist study the relationships between material pheno 
mena It deals with the phenomena of consciousness without 
concern as to the ultimate nature of consciousness (Owing 
to the limitations of language and the way in which psycho 
analytical knowledge has come Into being we cannot avoid 
the seeming paradox of calking of the unconscious as a part of 
consciousness In the widest sense At any rate the uncon- 
scious is a part and perhaps the most Important part of the 
mind) By conversation with questions addressed to and 
examination of the dreams of the subject the psychoanalyst 
is able to reveal (to himself to the subject and to others) 
the subconscious motNes which underlie the behaviour and 
thoughts of the conscious personality 

§55 

In many cases the habit or complex which Is the deter 
mining factor In behaviour Is buried In the unconscious and 
not easily open to examination much less to 
Unconscious personal Introspection > Especially is this so 
Motives In cases where the emotions instincts or 
^experiences embodied In such a complex are 
cf a kind Incongruous with other complexes In the same 
Individual Such a case was the complex underlying the 
behaviour cf the ex Sunday school teacher described in § 2, 
hit complex embodying the painful experiences of thwarted 
ex and^nger towards a successful rival was out of keeping 
with the habits be had acquired as member of a m^ern 
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dviUjcd community. “He could neither forcibly ibdua the 
girl, nor asnult or kill the man. as hit savage ancestors would 
nave done, and as the Inborn nature Inherited from those 
ancestors unconsciously prompted him to do. Consequently 
these feelings secured an outlet In attacks on the 
system which had been the former bond between himself and 
his rival; his actions were directed against that; and he 
rationalised these actions, that is to say, unconsciously Inventee 
other reasons to which he attributed them. 

Sex complexes, built up around the powerful sexoaf Instincts 
which are a necessary part of man’s animal nature, are par* 
tlcularly liable to come Into conflict with the conventions ana 
restrictions of civilised life and to be repressed Into the un* 
conscious, there to Influence our behaviour In all 1^1"^ ^ 
unexpected and unrecognised ways. Again, we ."j.'J® 
complexes built up round such clrcumsunccs as a 
aliment or defect. Ill-health, weakness; or resulting from 
failure In life or subjection, or being "nagged” at; complexes 
the real cause of which we uncomcloutly strive to keep 
of our minds as unflattering to us. 



CHAPTER XVI 

COMPLEXES. INTEREST AND ATTENTION 

' § 56 

c'ond™?ormVn'"'’Th”'°" “"'PUcated social 

man. .They are the mechanism through Which the 

Co-xplexos iod“„"rocXScS'e Sit 

become grouped torith.V emotions, etc., which 

end Ideas MtSred bvth^. r„dwl ""b experiences 

ef bis envl?o™enc ThiI^L™“! 

stantly being modified ” normal Individuals, con- 

l"!i.nence^threnv^o„'’,^en^"'"“• " “ “>'■ '>>' 

clearly ?o°wereanlethe"enor^'^^^^ Is studied, the more 

A complex may be defined played by complexes. 

Sons 

.repretted or JncJnseSeSr' = 

■ public ^IpS” f|als°con’"'' "P'se'lons of a group of persons, 
of the domS,t mpTex^7S^^^ 'b" expression 

class or group.^' .. " Individual members of the 

behavio'uTPf'tfc'''p'er™ in whom I? '""“e"ces the 
the Simple case o? a man wuh T ''hihr" T 'sbe 

„ ' bsve such a hobby my flow or ^ Photography. 

S'setl, liable to be a^creS S^bk SmpleT"'” 
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"Scenfi which would othcrwli* 6« IndtPerent to me will 
■route Interest is possible materlil for a picture If f peruse » 


■route interest is possioie material tor a picture 11 1 - — 1 / 

an article Upon phoiojraphjr wHI at once arrest my attention ano w 
I meet my Wends I shall probably seize every opportunity to cum 
conversation to my favourite pursuit ' —(Cernzrd Hart p 81) 

On the other hand a person without the 
complex is likely to be bored stiff by my enthusiasm for t 
subject • 

Where a complex Is very powerful, so as to «cJude a 
conflicting complexes, we speak of it as a “passion 
“If directed towards some present aim we ususlly say that It 
the will.’ because It successfully reslsu the Inhibitive 


oecause tc auccessiuiiy resists sne inniuuirc — - • 

anective tendency (complex) with an aim In the future) wnue " ' , ^ 1 , 
aim be In the future towards an Ideal which may barely be ittam 


by the effort or a lifetime ,we then say the inaiviauai is ,v,r 

stinate,* 'unyleldinr ’endowed with a will cf Iron ah*““*®,*'',f^^ft{{ 
al'ective tendency with an Immediate aim In view d“h*s Itseii as 
It In vain — (Rl^naoc fssayi lO Scientific S/nthes t p I2S) 


S57 

Any strongly-established complex makes us 
stimuli which are In harmony with It It shuts the do« 
incongruous images Our mind would be 
Interest crowded by the Infinite number of stimul , 
did not select among these stimuli Our m 


likes to dwell on stimuli which evoke Interest , < 

We are Interested In things only If In some 
our emotions and impulses If they evoke some 
timents In us A good golfer Is more likely to be Inter 
In golf than a bad one ^ ' w .* j ,tfh u/v 

On the other hand. If some subject ^s associated ^ j, 
pleasant experiences In our early life, we can take no ^ 
In It. In this way, many persons take no Interest In m 
matics because in their school days this subject ws the 
of feelings of Inferiority and defeat Some 
interest In economics because the study of this subject .gj 
them continually — largely unconsciously — of.tne tglr 

of degradation, fear and anxiety which they encounter in 
economic life They are far more likely to 
things which are free from unpleasant associations like cm 
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football matches and pubs, in extreme cases there are people 
who can take no Interest In anything whatsoever because of 
their all-round disappointment with the world A dislike for 
"taking trouble" may also be an ect/ve cause of lack of interest 
We can have interest In something only If it means something 
to us. Ityls one of the worst curses of capitalism that It has 
robbed mllllons'of any conceivable Interest In their work. 
Millions are not exploited in the economic sense alone. They 
arc also being starved mentally because they are deprived of 
that joy In work which comes from interest and from the 
feeling that one Is creating something A good deal of the 
neurosis which is observed among workers of the rationalised 
factories Is due to this survatlon of their minds by a deadening 
and monotonous ifob (Henry de Man studies this subject 
exhaustively In his Joy In Work). 

§ 58 

Interest is one of the major factors In determining attention. 
We pay attention If wc take up an attitude that will facilitate 
our response to some particular stimulus or, 
AttentIor» stimuli There are some stimuli to which we 
attend without any appreciable effort, easily and 
automatically, when they appear 
In this case we speak of Involuntary attention It Is mainly . 
governed by spontaneous interest Persons to whom motor- 
cycles mean something will pay far more attention to motor- 
cycles in the street than wireless fans would do Of all the 
stimuli, those gee ;nQ|t Attention which mean most and appeal 
to some Instinct or.. Emotion These emotional trends will 
produce what we may call “attention habits " 

"In the middle of the ntshcthe^hfsiclan will often hear the telephone 
or the door-bell although hiV wife will not. while on another night the 
wife will be awakened b/ the cryfngofone of the children, but the husband 
Witt sleep peacefully «n A telegrapher often nods at his desk, but let 
his particular calfelgnil come over we wire and ho Is quickly attentive *’ 

— (Dashiell fundamenwls, etc., page 291) ^ 

But Interest Is not the only factor that governs Involuntary ( 
attention. Intense stimuli, such as loud noises, force them- 
selves on a person’s attention It Is one of the main tasks 
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of advertisers to find stimuli which aYouse Involuntary atten- 
tion Also socialist propagandists should devote more study 
to this question 

/Attention Is. of course, not a purely mental act Like 
' every other mental activity It Is accompanied by bodily changes 
The body adopts a certain posture We adjust the receptor 
mechanism, the eye and the car, etc., for the better sensing 
of the stimulus Breathing and poise are'accelerateo The 
muscles contract, as can be seen, clearly whep'watching a dog 
In front of a rat hole The muscles dre so restrained In 
attention that In .a cfais we rightly Suppose that anybody 
shuffling the, feef. drumming 'on ^he desk, "stretching ‘ihd 
yawning Is InatteRtfve, If the^ whole class Is attentive, we^ 
say that ‘‘one could have heard a pin drop^*’*^ No- movement 
takes place and the muscles ofthe body are contracted 

In the above’paragraphs we have treated interest as a function 
of the emotional strength of the Instincts Involved As life 
became-more complex in the coune of evolution, and the 
number of stimuli to which the organism had to react beame 
greater, situations arose as they arise every day In our ex- 
perience, in which It was essentia! for the survival of the 
organism that the reaction which takes place should not be a 
blind obedience to the most insistent Instinct in the field but 
should follow an emotionally weaker Instinct This effect Is 
secured In man and the higher animals through the mechanism 
of associative memory These associations (experience that 
certain causes produce certain effects, acquired knowledge 
of public opinion, Ideals or images of conduct which are built 
up from experience of the conduct of others, traditional 
knowledge Imparted by education etc — In other words, the 
reality principle) unite with the "weaker ’ Instinct to form a 
complex or a habitual line of thought which Is prepotent 
over the emotionally stronger instinct. When such a complex 
holds the field against rival complexes and excludes them, we 
call the consciousness which accompanies the action voluntary 
attention It is characterised by a sense oT effort and by a 
feeling that we are exercising our wills, whereas Interest and 
Involuntary attention are accompanied by a pleasurable feeling 
and manifest themselves In behaviour Jiy Increased activity, 
eagernpss, perhaps singing or whistling at work, etc. 
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The Intellect is obove oil things on Instrument of portlolity 
Its function Is to secure that those actions which are beneficial 
to the Individual or the species shall be per- 
Partiality of formed and that those actions which are less 
the Intellect beneficial shall be inhibited In the sphere 
of consciousness Its function Is to secure that 
thosd images which are congruous with a desirable course of 
action shall be awakened and that those vthlch are Incon- 
gruous shall be excluded The congrulty -n Image with 
the fend to which conation Is udirected e association, 
^determines the av«ikenlng of Interest f 

When any stfong efTtotlonal state whatever is us the tendency 
>1 for no Images but such as are'congfuous w th it i. .^..le up If ethers 
by chance offer themselves they are Instantl/ smothered and crowded 
out —(James Psyeholigy p 4SI) 

We are inevitably biassed In att those questions whlcivaffeet 
our personal conduct or the interests of our social group 
iThe dangerous form of bias Is narrow mindedness Narrow- 
minded people are so little certain of their convictions that 
they do not dare to expose them to the test of facts They 
are Intolerant and easily made angry or shocked * We 
should try to acquire a broadminded bias which Is so sure 
of Itself tnat It can hear the reasons and facts of its honest 
opponent with equanimity 
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DEVICES OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
A 


We have alr'cady seen that when an unconscious complex 
Influences action, the mind Invei^ reasorts'td Which jc atuf 
_ . ^ 1 butes that action /We*^ave^c3[|ed'thls 

Rationtnisatlon ^ process ratlonallsot/en, (In tohse<juence of 
f of 'Unconscious processWradoivJiWronra man Who 

vlmpulses powerful domlnatfnj;tomplex^ 1$ 

j . ... logic-proof, The argumentsior reasons 

ki supports his own vlew^eem to him' unanswer- 

able But, most of all, he believes that those argument$*ara 
the reasovWhy he thinks as he does He Is apt to be angr)* 
IT told that his attitude is Irrational, based on a complex th< 
dominant features of which are his brute instincts and emotions 
and that he has (unwittingly) adopted or Invented his “reasons” 
to hatter his Illusion that ne Is a rational being 

politician’s verdict on any measure Is deter- 
mined by his habitual system of Ideas, by his political complex 
He fits his opinions to this compipx Independently of the 
merits or demerits of the case Arguments In support of his 
outlook seem convincing, arguments unfavourable to It 
appear worthless He continues to think that he reaches his 
conclusions by reasoning, whereas In reality he follows the 
urge of party bias and Is the victim of rationalisation 
Jn the war of 1914-19(8, when emotions of fear and hate 
With their conative accompaniments were extraordinarily 
intense, there was prevalent In each country an utterly non- 
ratlonal attitude towards the probleht Who'began the war? 
and towards the question as to which of th^ belligerents were 
to blame On these matters, most people were armour- 
proofed against argument The members of every natloh were 
confident that their own cause was fust, and that the enemy s 
motives were atrocious As Trotter puts It “each side oe 
fended Jts cause with arguments perfectly convincing to Itself 
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snd wholly without effea on the enemy Such ^re the 
salient characteristics of the war complex 

* ^ s 61 / 

.Instances of rationalisation abound In private and social U^c 
In thousands of cases 'v/c-fif« a discrepancy between the real 
. *, and the pretended motives •of a person 

^Exarpples of \ Rationalisation Is a result^of a persons ' 
Rationalisation •dncurablc desire to appear more respect 
* A than b,e or sKo W f. 

woman likes dantipg' she may pretend thafsh^ dances for the 
sake of exercise -dctliiliyi tiartciog serves ^ a tnasked gratif ca 
* ^lon of tfieacx instinct ** A njan pUystards' and insists'on p/ay 
Ing for monc/|v his reason Is that he yrants to keep the game 
serious as i matter of fact he hopes to win money A middle- 
class individual has an accession of wealth his wife tells every 
body that their son will now go to Oxford because a Varsity 
training is quite necessary to secure a position of any worth ' 
This may be true but in addition she had a second motive 
which she confesses only to herself and her husband To 
speak of John being up at Oxford would greatly impress 
Lady Hountthlstle with whom we must now really become 
acquainted Charitable work moy be occasionally due to a 
sincere desire to help the poor Often a person pretends to 
care for the poor but actCally alms at social superiority or at 
bask/ng In the unctuous righteousness of doing good The 
charity Is swank Parents often llltreac their children because 
It 1$ good for them They often add when punishing It 
hurts me more than it does you As a matter of faa they 
punish to give vent to their repressed anger about their poverty 
and the restraint In Which they H’'® or about some difficulty 
connected with their business 
Of special Interest to socialists are the rationalisations of 
social groups which we may esH comou/loge 

In warfare guns ships and tanks are disguised by obscuring 
their outline with splashes of various colours smoke screens 
are also used Camouflage In propaganda is one of the most 
powerful and effectlv^ weapon* In wars between nations or 
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Karl Marx 'Vaj one of the fine to draw attention to the 
prevalence of camouflage In locfal life He callj It "Ideolo^," 
and he regards as ' Ideological” all thosd Ideas which veil to 
social groups the real motive powers which lead them to think 
and to act as they do Marx found that social groups when 
fghtlng for their material Interests rarely state them openly 
and prefer to conceal them invoking abstract Ideals (ike 
Nature Reason, the Good the Right, Justice Democracy, 
Freedom, Religion and Civilisation Marx claimed that 
■ throughout history men had deceived themselves about the 
real motives of ihclr actions The materialist conception of 
history" for.the first tjrpe tore off the veil of false pretences 
with which mcfj uwd to cover their actions ‘ By propounding 
this theory Marx ^aced the study of society on a sound scien- 
‘'tlfic basis and revealed material Interests as the true spring 
of the actions and thoughts of social groups and classes’' Marx 
refused to be duped by the high sounding talk which usually 
accompanies the making of history He showed that only 
If It never loses sight of the material Interests behind such 
talk can -the working class reach a correct Interpretation of 
social events and that a correct interpretation Is the Indis 
pensable condition for a working-class victory 
Most people In their desire to appear better than they 
are and fo conform to the moral stanoards accepted In their 
social circle Justify selfish actlons’io themselves and to others 
by a pretence of disinterestedness and self-denial Modern 
psychology has made It amply clear that the motives we believe 
we have have usually only a loose connection with the real 
forces that actually cause our thoughts, feelings and actions 
During the last thirty years the efforts of psychologists have 
for the most part been devoted to trying to devise ways of 
looking behind the mask with which people unconsciously 
cover their real motives Only In this way can the study of 
the human mind be put on a sclentifc basis (See above 
Chap XV The Unconscious) 

It Is a matter of common observation that people who want 
something pretend not to want it for themselves but In the 
Interests of some social group or of some high sounding Ideal 
* Se« Morxitm and H siaqr I/I pent (f»» 
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In the 19th century It was a common practice to say religion 
when one meant ^ cotton Defeated In the General Election 
of 1935 the Matdotialdi demanded safe scats not for them 
selves and their own benefit but for the good of their country 
If capitalists want tariffs or subsidies from the Government 
they profess to desire these privileges not for themselves and 
for their own proft but for their workers for the good of 
Britain and In order to relieve unemployment The armament 
manufacturer s desire for profts Is cloaked In concern for the ^ 
safety of his cduntry As Undershaft says |n Shaw s Major 
Barbara^ ^ - r 

'When I Want anything t6 keep my dUldendt^up you will discover 
that my vnnt Is a national need t And in return you shall have the 
support and^ppbuse of my rtewtpapen and the delight of Imagining thatv 
you'are ^ great statesman 

Now G B^S cannot help picturing people as cynics As a 
matter of fact however it Is only through complete dis 
appointment with life that people become cynics Most 
individuals arc not completely disappointed and retains certain 
amount of faith In humanity Conscious hypocrisy is com 
paratWely rare Contrary to popular belief few people are 
capable of permanently pretending to have certain views and 
moral standards while being conscious all the time of their 
utter lack of belief In them The malorlty of people are 
honest In their hypocrisy*** Pretending has become so much 
a part of their nature that they do It without any effort and 
without the consciousness of being hypocritical 
A disinterested attitude is usually taken up— quite 
^ontaneously— )ust by those Imperialists who prosper most 
To hide one s true intentions and to conceal one s true motives 
Is In fact an Indispensable element of the Imperialist game 
Consider the war of 1914-18 No Informed person doubts 

that It was an Imperialist war On the side of Britain the 

following materia! Interests were Involved— Germany s threat 
w India by the Bagdad railway German naval rearmament 
German goods driving English goods from the world s 
tnarkets and finally Germany s threat to establish herself on 
the Belgian coast But the sutesmen of the British Empire 
drew a veil of unse/f $fi motives over these material Interests 
and the masses of the Empire fell for their deceit They 
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marched “to rfcfcnd poor little Belgium, “ “to make the world 
safe for democracy,'* “to defeat German militarism," * to 
safeguard the sanctity of treaties," and “to establish peace on 
cartn " 

Who now, twenty years later.^n full view of all the results 
of the war, docs not fully agree with the words’whlch John 
Bright spoke In 1878* 

* Ic I* a painful and ttnlbft thing to think how oajy It h to stir up » 
nation to war Take any decent history of this country from the time of 
William III until r>ow»far two centuries or nearly to— and you will 
find that wars are always supported by a class of araumentt which, after 
the war It over, the people (ii»d were arjumenu they should not have 
listened to “ * « ^ 

Every historian must be struck by the regularly with which 
this sort of thing recurs throughout the history* of Imperialism 
At different times the sauce with which wars are served up 
varies with the fashion of the time But “unselflshnes 5 "and 
“Idealism" Invariably are the sauce's main Ingredients 

We take our Illustrations from the history of British Im* 
perlalism because to English readers It is familiar and needs 
less explanation of historical details When the British im* 
perlalists fought against Napoleon, they did so for * the de- 
liverance of Europe ' In tne end the deliverance of Europe 
amounted to delivering it Into the hands of Metternlch Fof^ 
years later, the Crimean War was fought in order to check an 
expansion by Russia into those Asiatic territories which Britain 
had reserved for herself But Richard Cobden noted in a 
speech at the time (22nd Dec, 1854) that the real question 
had been * very much mixed up with magniloquent phrase- 
ology “ He reports that people "spoke of our duties to man- 
kind and the whole world,* talked about their Intention “to 
protect the liberties of all Europe and of the civilised world 
and, In the best style of their Roman predecessors pretended 
to fight for the defence ‘ of our ancient ally'* (Turkey) ■ 

§ 62 

Rationalisation Is the mort important of the various ways 
In which the mind solves the conflict between disharmonious 
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Dissociation 
to solve 
Conflict of 
Complexes 


complexes or groups of complexes Other 
methods of wlotlon however, demand con- 

When two Incompatible complexes are present 
a certain type of mind gets over the difficulty 
m.nri A ^ avoiding ^11 contact between them The 
mmd dissociates itself Into < logic tight compartments *' 
conflict arisK the beliefs and the f?cts live Tn separate com° 
partments of the mind, and are never permitted to cnme fci- * 
face In the field of consciousness 

Complete consciousness Involves the possibility of everv 
rS <>''■“‘1/ or Indirectly with the 

rest When a part of consciousness becomes detached from 

wciaKd of consciousness The dls- 

sociated part of consciousness nay then lead an independent 
life unknovfn to the Individual and cut off from his control 

The exploits of Woodrow Wilson In the war and at the Peace 
SSd b“' “ onncsessarily attributed by tome to Ml- 

eulated hypocrisy are a good example of the behaviour S\ 
1 ."’ ' «8he partition between a self rlihteou! 

l.r,- f “"'P'ox a • capitalitt polillts’ cl3ex 

hvoo , 1 ^' '"“""'“O'laa In beUlour ConTctas 

hypocrisy, we repeat is rare '•wnsc/ous 

In extreme cases dissociation splits the mind inrn ►... 
watertight compartments In somnambulism and In'pathS 
logical cases of dual personality or multlnle 
there Is such a discontinuity The oft quoted rase of lb’’ 
Rev Ansel Bourne may be cited as an example ' 

On Jinuinr 17ih 1887 the Rev Anjel Bourne »n 
a considerable sum of money fnjtn a bank In ProSrl 
entered a tramear ThU wa* the last Incident he^rn! ? 
did not return home that day and noth nr waj hear?«f 

months On the morning of March Hth^h^wey^r 

Pennsylvania, a man oiling himself A J Brown wTrSL” Norristown 
Inrf’* *‘’' 11 ’"**, ‘‘f previously stocked ftwlthsutloner^ confeni«**‘^ * J"’*" 
and small articles and carried on hlj quiet trade wlth^ ^ 
unnatural or eccentric woke up In a fright and called anyone 

house to tell him where he was He iSd that hu n^f,i ‘he 

that he knew nothing of shopkeeping and that the bourne 

bered-lt seemed only yesterdayJlwiidrawin, the 1 * '■« "mem 

In Providence —(Bernard Hara p «) from the bank 
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Cases where there are frequent Interchanges between the 
two “persohalltles,” or even between several dissociated 
“personalities" in'the same Individual, are not uncommon 
Some of the cases of "mediumship" exploited by spiritualists 
are examples of this kind A person playing the piano, and 
at the same time thinking about something else, effects a 
temporary dissociation of consciousness People whose 
minds work in "logic tight compartments," like scientists who 
believe the creeds and superstitions of the churches or re- 
ligious people who are crooked in business or depraved in 
their sexual morals, e^ect such a dissociation between two 
rival systems of Ideas (complexes) In their consciousness 
Like Stevenson's Jekyll and Hyde, they have two distinct 
"personalities” or "souls, "which are in charge of their be- 
haviour at different times ** 


§ 63 

The man with a repressed complex may adopt a course 
of action in the direction opposite to the urge of his complex. 

In order to conceal it Instance the man who Jokes 
Sanity to conceal sorrow, the soldier jesting and singing 
to mask fear as he goes Into action, the shy man 
affecting boisterous geniality, or a woman whose sex complex, 
repressed by the exigencies of civilised life, rnanifests itself 
in an ‘exaggerated prudery coupled with morbid Interest In 
births, marriages, and scandals The repressed complexes 
thus find Indirect methods of Influencing the personality 
Certain well known cases of celibate priests and bishops who 
delight to talk about the birth rate, women's dress, modern 
dances, etc , In their sermons, also illustrate this phenomenon 
It Is termed Inversion 

The failure of any of the socially recognised methods of 
solving a conflict between incompatible complexes may result 
In Insanity The difference between the rationalisations, dis- 
sociations, and repressions, which occur in every normal 
person, and those which constitute Insanity, Is one of degree 
rather than kind 

We are disposed by our innate rationalising tendency and 
our unwillingness to acknowledge the 'Instinctive and emo* 
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tional basis of most of*our actions, to speak -of Insanity as 
“deranged reason", whereas, really, the disturbances have 
their roots, not in .the intellectual, but (n the emot/ono/ (or 
Instinctive) sphere The ostensible derangement of reason 
Is the secondary rationalisation of phenomena which in their 
origin are emotional and constitute the basis of the dominant 
complex 

There is a complete series of Intermediate stages between 
the zealous party politician, or the religious crank who expects 
the world to be destroyed In a particular year, and the asylum 
inmate who, perfectly rational In other matters, believes him- 
self to be the Kaiser, John D Rockefeller, or the unpardonable 
sinner Logic Is futile as a weapon against the complexes 
of either class, 

The whole difference Is that the Ideas of the one meet with 
social approval, whereas the Ideas of the other meet with 
social disapproval The lunatic of to*day may be the prophet 
©f to-morrow There Is only one scientific definition of a 
' lunatic" h, lunatic Is a person who Is put into a lunatic 
asylum In other words, a person who Is unable to fit Into the 
existing system of society and who is not disposed of by being 
put Into a prison Whether a person is a lunatic or not de- 
pends largely on his social position A worker who under no 
circumstances can open a door Is a lunatic A rich man Is not. 
because he can hire somebody to open doors for him 
The supreme social test of sanity 1$ conduct which in a class 
society means conduct that does not run athwart the Interests 
of the ruling class Under fascist auspices however, rulers 
are uneasy about 'dangerous" thinking as well as about "dan- 
gerous" behovfour In any case the student of psychology 
should always remember that sanity is relative and a question 
of control "What Is sanity but the control of our universal 
Insanity?" (From the novel Now In Novernier) Let the 
student apply these considerations to himself as well as to 
others 


SM 

In many ases the conflicts caused by the repressed Impulses 
In the unconscious become to Intense that the vittlm ex- 
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pericnces dllT cuitics In adjusting himself 
Neurosis and to the requirements of his social envlron- 
Insanity ment In milder cases we then speak of a 

neurosis in more severe cases of insanity 

A neurotic usually shows four characteristics 

1 While the normal person takes reality Into account 
when he acts the neurotic is out of touch with reality he Is 
prone to lose sight of It and he sometimes deliberately shuts 
his eyes to reality 

2 The neurotic Is very much preoccupied with himself 
Our mental health depends upon the capacity for forgetting 
ourselves In social life and participation In great or small 
social movements and Ideas 

3 His mental conflicts are especially painful They take 

up much of his energy and he 1$ unduly hampered by his 
repressed emotions and Impulses \ 

4 Neurotics are specially liable to states of anxiety It Is 
often Impossible to draw a sharp dividing line between neurosis 
and Insanity Some neurotic cases are on the border line 
of Insanity and It may be dlfcult to decide where the one ends 
and the other begins 
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CHOICE AND FREEWILL 
§ 6S 

•- tr\ all the more compUcated forms of behaviour (those 
termed intelligent rational voluntary and so forth) a mechan- 
ism Is at work comparable to that described 
Choice In chapter tX in the case of a man catching a 
train 

Takethefollowlng case A man In love (I e with a powerful 
sex complex ever ready to influence his behaviour) may 
f nd his m nd so full of his beloved that he Is unable to con 
centrate on his work say the casting of accounts for an em 
ployer There Is a continuous conflict between the love 
complex (which has its roots deep down In the sex instinct and 
the tender emotion) on the one hand and his work com 
plex (perhaps a combination of mental habits involving am- 
bition desire for personal advancement the instinct of crafts 
manshlp a habitual sense of duty fear of the sack and 
the Instincts of maintenance and self defence reinforced by 
memory of unemployment and hunger) on the other If 
his working complex should triumph over the Insistency 
of sex a -sense of effort may accompany the banishment of 
the emotionally coloured daydreams about the girl and we 
speak of the subject as having will and character If 
the day dreams should prevail we say he has a weak will 
or that his will has failed him In the latter case as a result 
of a visit from the boss a scolding and perhaps a threat of 
dismissal the emotion of fear might so reinforce the work 
complex that the man s vision of his sweetheart would be 
effectively banished from his mind for the rest of the working 
day The choice is determined partly by the relative strengths 
of the two conflicting complexes partly by the external In 
fluences of the moment wTilch go to reinforce one or the other 
If Instead of being rated by the boss he caught sight of the 
girl through the window the weight might be thrown on the 
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something within us which Is not a part of 
Determinism the chain of natural cause and effect, and 
and Free Will which can Initiate action Independently of 
that chain The delusion that the will Is 
free or undetermined Is also fostered by the form of self- 
deception which makes us think that actions resulting from 
emotionally-coloured complexes In the unconscious are the 
result of deliberate reasoning 
We stated at the outset that we adopted the determlnlst 
position as a working theory It was unnecessary, we con 
tended, to assume that the will Is free, In order to explain or 
to bring Into line with our other knowledge, the facts of 
human behaviour and human thought We could, therefore, 
afford to dispense with the freewill hypothesis 

Marxians do not pursue a policy of impartial Inactivity until 
somebody arrives at absolute truth They have to find 
effective working theories and to apply these to practical life 
for the solution of urgent problems A theory or hypothesis 
Is not a * truth * the answer to some divinely formulated ^ 
world enigma " but a tool a method a tactic a working 
diagram which helps us to understand part of our environment 
so that we can act upon that environment to our own advan 
tage ForaucVi a purpose It \i needless to assume a free will, 
and as all objective study points to determinism In the realm 
of thought and action we frankly accept determihism as a 
working theory 

' Chance has no more part In psychology than it has n physics Every 
thought y«Wch fllta through the mltwl however casual or irrelevant it 
may seem to be is the only thought which can possibly result from the 
various mental processes which preceded tt — ^Hart p 60) 

The word ‘ will ’ as popularly used Is a vague term covering 
several distinct qualities These vary from Individual to 
individual Some of them depend on the hereditary nature 
of body and mind, others are acquired, with different degrees 
of success bv different individuals, as the outcome of influences 
experienced during life Among the Inherited qualities are 
otherwise of the conative trends and the 
dinering degrees to which different people feel the desire 
which accompanies the stimulation of an instinct ,To the 
same category belongs the persistency of the conati,odlWw£=. 
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desire* Thirdly, there Is the effect of count8r*InfIuences 
Thus pleasure and pain respectively strengthen and v^eaken 
conation In very different degrees In different persons We 
calf the people In whom they 3pp»ar to have little effect upon 
conation "thick skinned'*, and those In whom they greatly 
diminish or Inhibit It, '“sensitive " The differences in the 
qualities of the Inherited mechanism which makes associative 
memory possible Is also a factor One whose mental associa- 
tions are deep and lasting but restricted In their range will 
be regarded as a person of “‘stronger will ’ than one whose 
mental associative mechanism Is more Impressionable and 
versatile Person* of the former type tend to rigid habits 
of thought and action, habits which can be broken only by 
extensive environmental changes The man who Is least likely 
to succumb to temptation Is. other things being equal the 
man who has rigid habits of life and mind, the man who In 
choosing between his habitual line of action, and the claims 
urged upon him by an Intruding Impulse not only follovrs 
the former without apparent or conscious effort, but Is unable 
’ to conceive of anyone ever wanting to do otherwise 

Pecson and will are that the static and dynamic aspects of the 
consciousness which occomp<m/es oct/on in which complexes built 
up largely oround associations of conceptions (knowledge) triumph 
over complexes built up largely around associations of sensations 
(emoUogsJ, 


A charge of Inconsistency Is sometimes directed against 
Marxians because they accept the MCH (Materialist Con- 
ception of History) and at the same time 
Determinism advocate the deliberate use of the class 
and the struggle as the instrument for the over- 

Class Struggle throw of the capitalist system This 
charge assumes ^thai the acceptance of 
determinism Implies the acceptance' of the doctrine that all 
human effort Is futile It confuses determinism with fcrta//sm 
The materialist conception of history is the theory that 
the behaviour and thoughts of a souety of men are determined 
by the material conditions under which for the time being 
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they get their living and that these conditions are continually 
changing In an Inevitable dlrettion At the same time the 
Marxian recognises the class struggle the conscious striving 
oT each class to Increase Us economic advantages as the In 
strument by means of v#hlch revolutions the transference 
of pov/er from one class to another, are brought about Now/, 
say certain critics here you have one theory which attributes 
the changes of history to the inevitable march of the economic 
process and another which attributes them to the voluntary 
action of groups of men, you preach the former In theory, 
but advocate the latter In practice 
The confusion underlying this argument arises from the 
failure to grasp the full extent (connotation) of the * economic 
environment as we see It The econom/c environment includes 
not only tools ond mater/<jf commodities but also the knowledge 
how to use them ond the theories ond ideas with which man rational 
Ises the moteriol experiences of his doily life Knowledge theories 

and ideos ore tools The multiplicotion toble ond the Darwinian 
theory ore just os much tools os the foot rule ond the telescope 
Without knowledge an environment of tools is valueless 
A motor car would be of no use to a tribe of wild Australian 
blacks Their accumulated tribal knowledge would not In 
elude the knowledge of what to do with it It would not 
therefore Influence their behaviour and thoughts as thfe arrival 
of motors has changed the behaviour and thoughts of Europeans 
This environment — material but involving also man s 
acpumulated knowledge of how to use matter to his advantage 
— aas upon men and determines the habits of thought and 
action (complexes) which men form these habits of thought 
vvhere they are fairly uniform in the members of a group or 
class determine class consciousness The complexes the 
sum of which Is class consciousness direct the Individual s 
unconscious strivings towards self expansion Into particular 
of action certain of which constitute the class struggle 
What we call the iwlll can thus be interpreted as the particular 
rationalisations that we associate with the actions by which 
under this ever present urge or drive of life (conation) We 
respond to our environment The object of Marxian education 
s to provide the knowledge which will secure that the habits 
I mind or complexes which we build up around this unconscious 
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and which determine the direction of Its fow, shall be as 
nearly as possible true pictures, however Imperfect, of eur economic 
environment and eur relations thereto 
The answer to the charge that, to be consistent, the Marxian 
should avoid effort and v/alt for things to happen, Is that, In 
social and economic affairs many things happen only through 
the striving of man's living mecnanism, by which he responds 
to changes In his environment The consistent determinist 
Is not the man who denies the efficacy of this striving, but the 
one who endeavours, by acquiring knowledge to bring his striving 
Into harmony with the trend of economic events, and to avoid 
wasting It In unprof table directions 
The Marxian might even frankly admit the apparent Inoon- 
slstcney In his position, recognising the contradiction as a 
phase of the great master-contradiction of life In which one 
0‘ flatter appears to strive against the inevitable law 
®' of energy He would act In the present 

as If he believed his will to be free but would criticise nis own 
ectlens, and lay his plans for future actions on a basis 
which postulates determinism for the past, and recognises 
that, in the future, action to be effective, must be in con- 
formity with the necessary trend of economic and biologic 
events , 

The difference between the Inactive and indifferent fatalist 
(whose -conation would however find another outlet some- 
where, perhaps In boozing or betting or Bible punching) . 
and such a man, is the same as that between the monkish ‘ 
ascetic or Indian yogi and the man who follows Svyinburne’s 

To be man with thy might 
To grow straight In the strength of thy spirit, 
and live out thy life as the light 



CHAPTER XlX 
REASON 
§ 68 

Intelligence Is the capacity to acaulre and perfect new 
modes of adaptation through individual experience It Is the 
ability to learn from experience 
Intelligence and The word Is also used to denote a 
Thoughtfulness person s ability to adapt himself to new 

situations The more Intelligent a person 
Is the more quickly does he adapt himself to new situations 
A person Is Intelligent when mentally alert This applies of 
course to animals as well as to human beings 
Irttellgence as we shall see Is Inborn but It can be diminished 
In the course of our lives by lack of encouragement 
There are people who although not specially Intelligent 
usually do the right thing In an emergency These are the 
thoughtful people who normally are not surprised by a new 
situation because they have thought out beforehand the possi- 
bilities and have previously decided how to act A thoughtful 
person will however blunder and be unable to adapt himself 
^rapidly If a situation arises which was entirely unforeseen — at 
* least If he does not couple thoughtfulness with the gift of 
Intelligence. TJioughiful persons are more steady and a greater 
*assec to a ihovement than those who are so intelligent that 
they trust to their Improvlslons to get themselves out of tight 
corners — like Lloyd George during the Great War and the 
Peace negotiations of 1919 


I 69 

We think when we make Inward experiments — Imagining 
new situations and reacting mentally to them Thinking often 
involves 3 reaction to absent” stimuli When 
rninklng we think, the object about v?Mth we think need 
not be^ spatially present Most thinking Is 
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ba^ed on what Blnet calls tmages. The sensation produced 
by the sound of a shot l^ads to the mental Image of a man 
firing a gun. The mind unconsciously completes an Impression 
senses; unwittingly It associates the impression 
with the memory of past sensations This Is perctptlon. It 
Involves two things; the stimulation of certain sense organs; 
and a reaction In the brain Involving association, or associative 
memory. ' • r 

When an image arises In the mind without the sense organs 
contributing fresh data, as when we “spontaneously” think 
of a man firing a gun, the process Is termed conception. The 
recall to memory of such an Image Is recollection When a 
perception Involves a still larger contribution by the associa- 
tive memory In proportion to the data contributed by the 
senses, we usually speak of recognlUon. I perceive the cat 
on the hearth; and, after some hesitation. I recognise a distant 
object as a cat A Judgment Is the forming of an association 
between two Images 

Goddard gives the following example of adjudgment. On 
a winter morning white light reflected from all objects out 
of aoon impinges on a child’s eyes , He Is told that the white 
something is called ‘ snow “ He forms a mental association 
between the sensation and the word, he has an Image of snow. 

He has previously learned that various natural objects are cold, 

Nve say, therefore, that he has aconcept (a remembered percept) 
of coldness. If, now, he handles some of the snow, a familiar 
type of stimulation Is aroused by the passing of Impulses from 
hand to brain^ Through habit (assocl3tlve,,iriemory) the 
concept cold’ is excited, and In the specific circumstances , 
of the new experience this concept Is Immediately brought 
Into connection with the conrapt *'snow.“ The two concepts 
are henceforward so closely associated that for certain purposes 
they constitute one pattern On the conscious side, this 
association Is represented by the judgment “snow Is cold “ 

This is a direct association by contiguity Further experience 
adds other Judgments, as that “snow melts’’; that ‘‘snow Is 
frozen water”, that "snow falls In winter,” etc. 

In illusion, sensations received by the eye or other sense 
organ awaken Images that have been linked with these sensa* < 
tions on a previous occasion but which are not parts of the 
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reality of which the sensations tell us Henc^ 

Is an Incorrect Judgment For Instance (f HI " 

fingers and roll a pea or feel the bridge of your k“ 

them mere sensation assures you that there ar« 

or two noses Such a mistake as haillnr a srr-»« 

you take to be a friend because of the kind of ^ '''fiom 

Is wearing is of the same nature Our ration, n 

simply complex Illusions The word ho/Zucfnatlon u 

to a similar Incorrect Judgment in which the ^ppliej 

reality Is greater and more absurd as when a 

light on the wall calls up the Image of a spoot „ ^®on 

visions of hynotised persons or delirious patients ^ 

In imagfnflllon the associative mechanism adds to 
of the senses by wide and elaborate associations Tk ^ 
fantastic picture of an Imaginary beast angel devil ^ *^®** 
cverconcelvedbyman lss«n>plyaputtinf togetherofL®'’ S®'^ 
culled from various experiences (eg the Chrkfu- j''’®'‘le$ 
pictured in old religious books with a bat $ wlnrs V'k^?.''’^ ** 
hoofs a goat s horns a tall with a spear head at the end * 

j70 

yVe reason when we arrive at a conclusion on k 
cts and assumptions Facts are facts only when t ®f 
agreed upon by a number of persons R ’"d 
Reasoning Is essentially a social activity steriln .. i L®*®nin£ 
CO operat oo of others RcasonL « 

process whereas Intelligence vrorks rapidly kt , ® slow 
man will Often do the right thing but will be unable 


facts 


the reasons why 


® give 
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We can distinguish two kinds of association— assort 

contiguity and association by similarity |n mosf by 
two Ideas or stimuli of respon?'^*** 
Association by are linked together In the associatV 
Contiguity been brought together under ' 
experiences as food '■ and the 
bell are brought together In the ease of Pavlov s dog 
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known as association by contiguity It Involves the direct 
association of two mental Images or two actions or of an Image 
and an action 

In the ordinary ludgmcnts of life we usually associate by 
contiguity two whole Images which have occurred together 
before are capable of recalling each other A child which has 
seen a bottle uncorked by means of a corkscrew forms an 
association between the two leading to the generalisation— 
A corkscrew will uncork a bottle 

When a dog or a horse learns to ppen a gate the acquire- 
ment is the result of association by contiguity A chance 
movement of the latch results In the gate opening and a direct 
association Is formed between the act and the result The 
animal prof ts by chance experience This Is quite d fferent 
from the reasoning which adopts means to an end with fore- 
sight of that end— the reasoning characteristic of man s higher 
mental operations— as when a man discovers how to work a 
new macninc or tool by examining It and fnding In It some 

S oint which It has In common with a machine or cool that 
e knows already 

Association by contiguity Is the mental equipment of the 
'practical man' the rute-of thumb craftsman It Is the 
basis of commonsense 


§ 72 

The words reasoning and ratonoJ acthn (ncludlng ration 
allsatlon) are generally applied to a more elaborate kind of 
Intelligent action which Is practically con 
Association f ned to man (as contrasted with ®ther 
by Similarity animals) Reasoning Involves a special kino 
of association In which two ideas not pre 
viously associated are brought together by the discovery of 
some point which they have In common TTiis Is termed 
ossoc ot/on by similar ty 

All higher acts of reasoning depend on association by siml 
larity In association by similarity two Images having some 
point in common are associated through that point The 
common point must In the mind of the reasoner be separated 
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from the two Images or obstroctetf The image which the 
rcasoner separates off which arrests his attention Is the 
attribute most useful to himself in the situation as leading 
to action Reoson consists in abstracting common elements cut 
of concrete things (Dietigen ) To abstract or Identify a 
constituent part of an Image we must have experienced that 
part elsewhere We must have two Images each containing 
that part « 



Fig 15 Illustrates dlagrammatlcally the two kinds of associa 
tlon The circles represent mental Images the lines represent 
associations of Images In A two Images which have been 
associated In the past become directly connected so that If 
one Is called up in memory the other will also tend to be 
called up In B we have two Images Fsh and frog which 
have never been associated In the past The mind abstracts 
or singles out a part of each of these Images which is common 
to both and forms from them the further Image backbone 
by means of which It ever after associates fsh and frog (sub- 
sequently bird beast man etc) as backboned animals or 
vertebrates The dotted line represents the seSondary direct 
association ttiade possible by the primary or indirect association 
through similarity ' 

Think of other cases of reasoning by similarity Think 
how you tackle a dlfTcult problem sudi as repairing a machine 
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§75 

Curiosity It accompanied by the emotion of if 

evinces Itself in the desire and effort to Investigate the object 
that excites It We try to assimilate to pw 
Intellectual experiences any new experience we try t 
Feelings make It ft Into the pattern ofWhatwekno 
and to make It conform to our Idea of wM 

Is reasonable It what links on harmoniously with previou 

experience , 

Curiosity and wonder may easily pats over Into fear and 
flight The conflict between these two Instincts Is . 
to everyone In horses dogs cattle etc when faced witn 
something unusual 
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§ 76 

Reasoning and rat!ona!hatlon shade, Into one another, 
ncosoning much biased by eur unconscious desires Is ratlonallsa- 
rotlona/lsotlon Informed H'/th knowledge 
Keasoning and of the hiddtn forces ot work In shaping our 
Kationallsatlon behovlour Is reasoning In perfectly rational 
... ... If *uch ft thing be possible, the 

individual Is fully conscious of all his motives Pure reasoning 
s most nearly reached In subjects like mathematics, for the 
imercnces of these highly abstract topla are usually remote 
needs of dally life The main motive for 
curiosity ^ *^"5 desire for pure knowledge— a form of 

In the concrete sciences, and notably In biology, the subject* 
matter frequently has Intimate points of contact with the 
natiits and outlooks of ordinary life; and In these sciences, 
ujI'j I* often tainted with unconscious desire, 
aced, much of the so-called reasoning of scientific men Is 
under the Influence of their unconscious 
motional complexes as Is that of theologians or of politicians 
^’'d conations, our Instincts, emotions and 
®J’d *he associations (complexes) In, which they arc 
organised, furnish the standard by which the reason Judges 
tween alternative conceptions of the environment or between 
ftitynatlve reactions towards the environment They are 
ne channels through which conation asserts Itself. Reasoning 
.A-*'' * cause, of action; It Is the 
o-ordinatlng and harmonising agdni, whose material basis 
for of associative memory. In the highly specialised 
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of which you have no previous experience; deciding which Is 
the shortest way to get to a place where you have never been 
before; estimating the value of something offered you for 
sale; counting your change after a purchase, etc. You can 
trace this association by similarity, this abstraction ofa common 
image, in each case. 

§73 

Children, below a certain age, do not see similarities; the 
capacity grows progressively up to the early teens and later. 

In early childhood the mechanism by which 
Development similarity 1$ perceived has not yet been 
and importance elaborated. Much that is taught to young 
of Reasoning children at school Is useless because it 
Involves abstraction for which the child is 

not yet ready. 

The feeble*mlnded, broadly speaking, associate by contiguit 
but not by similarity. (Goddard.) A feeble-minded glH vrh 
has been -taught to make beds single-handed may be quit 
helpless if someone attempts to assist her. She is ineapabl< 
of the associations necessary for a change in her habitua 
procedure. 

.M^hen a complex of sensations Is experienced by a stuplt 
man only such Images are called up assoclatively as were 
connected before with the whole stlmoiatlng.complex; In the 
intelligent man other complexes are called op associative!/, 
complexes which are connected through association by simi- 
larity with elements of the stimulating complex. * , 

Limited to association by contiguity, without reasoning or 
association by similarity, a man would never be able to do 
a job except In the particular way and with the particular tools 
adopted on the first occasion when he was taught to do It* 
We probably know not a few among our acquaintances whose 
power of forming associations does not extend much beyond 
this condition. They are the very dull people — people whose 
mental level is perhaps a reversion to the stage represented 
by our ancestors before they acquired the power of making 
tooIs~a living link between man and beast. 
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of which you have no previous experience, deciding which I* 
the shortest way to get to a place where you have never been 
before; estimating the value of something offered you for 
sale, counting your change after a purchase, etc. You can 
trace this association by similarity, this abstraalon of a common 
image, in each case 


§73 

Children, below a certain age, do not see similarities, the 
capacity grows progressively up to the early teens and later 
In early childhood the mechanism by which 
Devefbpment similarity Is perceived has not yet been 
and Importance elaborated Much that Is taught to young 
of Reasoning children at school is useless beause It 
Involves abstraction for which the child 1$ 

not yet ready 

The feeble minded broadly speaking, associate by contiguity 
but not by similarity (Goddard ) A feeble minded girl who 
has been taught to make beds single handed may be quite 
helpless if someone attempts to assist her She Is Incapable 
of the assceiations necessar/ for a change }n her habitual 
procedure 

When a complex of sensations Is experienced by a stupid 
man only such Images are called up assoclatlvely as were 
connected before with the whole stimulating complex, In the 
Intelligent man other complexes are called up associative!/, 
complexes which are connected through association by siml 
larlty with elements of the stimulating complex 

Limited to association by contiguity, without reasoning or 
association by similarity a man would never be able to do 
a job except in the particular way and with the particular tools 
adopted on the first occasion when he was taught to do It. 
We probably know not a few among our acquaintances whose 
power of forming assoaatlons does not extend much beyond 
this condition They are the very dull people^people whose 
mental level is perhaps a reversion to the stage represented 
by our ancestors before they acquired the power of making ' 
tools — a living link between man and beast 
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Injtinctj without regard to the contequcnccs by which that 
gntlficatlon Is followed in the world of reality). 

The general deadcnce of bourgeois culture Is probably 
connected with the failure of the reality principle and the 
gratification of the pleasure principle In the Intellectual flcldv 
Bourgeois prophets must “prophesy smooth things” If they 
would not be hounded out of bourgeois society or killed 
by ridicule. The bourgeois environment determines the 
bourgeois outlook on life. Inability to face the facts of the 
present economic situation, and to visualise what Its tendencies 
Involve for them, will be one of the most potent factors In the 
coming downfall of the capitalist class. Latter>day bourgeois 
journalism, poetry, literature, art. drama, philosophy, science, 
and religion furnish ample evidence of this. 

The success of the oroletatlot In the clan struggle will depend 
upon the extent to which pfofetarlans ore capable of facing un- 
pleosont focts, and scrapping theories formulated In the days 
when soc/af/sm was In tne wopian or pfeasure*pr/nc/p/e stage, 
ft Is the clinging to end reOenaUsethn of these sentimental and 
emat/onol Ideas that makes many of the reformist socialists far 
more dongerous enemies to the workers than are their declared fees. 

§79 

The sum total of generalisations and associations concerning 
an ebjeec ccnscllutes knowledge of that ob/ecr. 

Understanding Is the power of knowing. 
Knowledge ’ The biological function or purpose of know- 
ledge, as of all associative processes. Is action: 
it enables us to recognise an object and to guide the Instinctive 
action called up by the object. 

The scientific method of Investigation and thought Is the 
antithesis of empirical judgment, which is the basis of most 
of the pseudo-sciences.'' In the main and primarily, the pro- 
cesses and tools we employ In scientific Investigations are means 
for bringing to light similarities (and differences) Imperceptible 
to our unaided senses or capacities. , 

§ 80 

Language Is an association between perceptions or Image 
whether of objects, actions, happenings, or feelings, on th 
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ReatonIng Is dependent on (I) the Inborn opacity to 
form associations (wisdom, sagacity), ( 1 ) the amount et 
experience accumulated V Individual 
Sagacity and (learning, knowledge) The combination of 
Learning sagacity apd learning produces the scholarly 
thinker; * sagacity without learning produces 
the crank: learning without sagacity produces the pedant 
The degree to which a man Is rational depends upon his 
capacity for forming associations (especially associations of 
the more complex kind), and upon nil acquired 
or experience, that Is to say, upon the extent to which nis 
mind is stored with useful and well-organised associations 
(knowledge) 

Given the necessary Inborn capacity for forming associations, 
a man Is most rational in dealing with matters on which he 
has most organised knowledge Great scholars In particular 
branches of science In which their accumulated knowledge 
and skill make them world celebrities are often quite un- 
reasonable when discussing matters, such as politics or econo- 
mics, of which they have little knowledge The behaviour of 
distinguished bourgeois intellectuals during a war or a crisis, 
the way In which their utterances In cither camp are swayed 
by the respective national or class complexes — ^bourgeois or 
anti-bourgeois — shows to what an extent the power to reason 
Is dependent on a wide knowledge of facts so organised as to 
outweigh In the associative complex the conation of the 
more emotionally-toned Instincts 


§ 78 

The rational man Is the man who fearlessly tries to drag 
Into the light all the mental elements contributing to his 
opinions, whose associations are numerous 
The Critenon enough and sufficiently organised In systems 
of Rational to reinforce those tendencies which har- 
Behaviour monise with the reality principle with 
objective really, and to Inhibit those which 
appeal to the pleasure principle (the gratification of our 
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mechanism behind the gesture Unguage) These mechtnlims, 
again, arc linked ,uq with those of other bodily actions 
We have ’said above that names facilitate thlnklnr, by pro- 
viding short cuts In the associative patterns Tno nature 
of the associative mechanism is such that the sight of an object 
or action tends to cal! up the name of that object or aciiofij 
and the name tends to call up the image of the object or action 
or to Instigate to the performance of the action Doth the 
spoken word and the thought are. In the first Instance, Induced 
by an external stimulus, but a thought thus Induced can Itself 
become the stimulus to action 
Children m early years 'think aloud", and earlier still, 

I e , before they begin to speak they think without words 
But the acquisition of the power of thinking without ipraklnr 
one's thoughts Is necessary In social life and is soon acquired 
Folk who hve much alone or who lose some of their Inhi- 
bitions reverd to the habit of thinking aloud or talking to 
themselves Those who are reading doing a sum, or thlnklny, 
can often be seen to frame wor« silently with their llpi 
Reading aloud was the usual method of reading In early times, 
silent reading is a relatively recent accomplishment Thought 
Is probably a very abbreviated form of speech Is not thought 
Instantaneous, like a lightning flash ( quick as thoughr’), 
while speech Is the flash turned Into sound the rumbling 
and long drawn-out thunder-roll^ The revelations of the 
psychoanalysts show that the mind and especially tho un- 
conscious mind often thinks in symbols very remote from 
the reality 

According to this view, thought Is not something different 
from the rest of the bodily processes but the working of a 
part of the ordinary nervous glandular and muscular equip- 
ment of man the operation of which Is accompanied In con- 
sciousness by a process which to distinguish It from, say, 
feeling, we call thought Watson writes It Is a con- 
stituent pari of every adjustment process a bodily process 
like any other act' — fPsychefogy from the Swndpoint of o Be- 
haWoufist, p 325) This view is hotly criticised by certain 
psychologists, especially those with metaphysical leanings^ 
To many It seems that the transfer of thought from the field 
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one hand, and certain jounds (speech), visual 
Speech and symbols (reading), or tactile scnsdtlons (writ* 
Thought Ing), on the other The basis of language 1$ 
association An experience or mental Image, 
say'the mental Image of a dog. becomes associated with the 
‘sound of the word dog, with the sight of the written 
word dog. with the movements by means of which vre pro- 
nounce and write the word dog. etc In diseased conditions 
a person may lose the power of using one of them and retain 
the use of the others The spoken word “dog” may then be 
meaningless, while the written word arouses the necessary 
association, or conversely 

Names enable us to communicate experiences to others 
They facilitate chinking They furnish snort cuts In associa 
tlon, obviating the necessity of calling up each time all the 
attributes of the object or abstraction to which the name Is 
applied They are the distinctive labels we give to generalised 
Images abstracted from the Innumerable data offered by the 
external world 

Without some such mental shorthand as words provide 
most of our more elaborate mental associations would be 
Impossible A word Is an abstract symbol, we can use It 
Instead of having to recall all the particular associations In which 
the thing symbolised has occurred New words an Invented 
to provide convenient symbols for new groupings or aspects of 
experience which we had not previously ossocioted Thus the 
coining of new words occurs most frequently In subjects like 
the natural sciences, where new associations of experiences 
(knowledge) are constantly being effected It Is this faculty 
of words, enabling them to cake the place of elaborate associa- 
tions of experiences, which makes them a source of danger 
Many persons use words without a clear Image of what the 
words mean Much so called philosophy Is merely empty words 
which represent no clearly defined experiences at all 

Language and tool making are the chief behaviour differences 
between man and beast 

* Watson describes thought as silent language, the silent 
working of the speech mechanism including the mechanism 
used In writingt drawing etc (In the deaf and dumb, the 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

§ 81 

Men ^"differ In temperoment. By temperament we mean the 
emotional aspects of a person's behaviour. The differences 
In temperament are Illustrated by the con- 
Temperament trasted types of persons with which we are 
familiar; the cool-headed and the emotional, 
the sensitive and the thick-skinned, the optimistic and^the 
apprehensive, the placid and the impulsive, the well-balanced 
and the neurotic, etc. 

Trotter broadly classifies temperaments as resistant or 
stable-minded on the one hand and unstable on the other. 
A stable-minded person solves a conflict of complexes bv 
rationalisation or indifference. He is the type of "normal, 
sensible, reliable middle age. with its definite views, its re- 
siliency to the depressing influence of facts, and Its gift for 
forming the backbone of the State” (p. 55) Herd-suggestion, 
In this type, triumphs over experience This Is the class to 
which the management of.the State Is entrusted, It Is nowhere 
better exemplified than in a certain type of labour leader 
which the capitalist press delights to hall as "sane and states- 
manlike.” 

Trotter contends that the unstable type is increasing. It 
Is intellectually the superior of the other, a type In which 
experience and herd-suggestion come into conflict. (ts 
members are defective In "wlH” and “motive,” or perhaps 
we should say they lack a needful complement of inertia* 
but thereby they gain in versatility, in that adaptability which 
has made man what he Is. Its Increase in the history of In 
dividual nations has probably been a factor in the recurrent 
collapse of civilisations which exist only through the passive 
submission of a majority to a governing class; Its Increase M 
modern soclet/ will probably bo a potent fjctor In the develop 
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of metaphysical mysticism to that of common, bodily action 
Is a degraditlon. *' * 

*‘lt Is rather curious that explicit bodily acts of justice, mercy, kindnen 
and sympathy have no stigmata attached to them because they 'are bodily 
acts, yet many scientists balk at admitting that thoughts of justice, mer^i 
and sympathy belong to the same category .... While It would not be 
admitted. It Is, probably true that even now thought, as,lt is generally 
conceived of by the scientific man. Is his pigeon-hole and scapegoat for 
religious tendencies which even he himself may deny having "—Watson, 
P 325) 

We t/?/nlc when we encounter some obstacle or becofiie 
conscious of a gap In our usual routine. When In winding 
your watch (with the minimum of conscious thought) you 
suddenly find that the winding stem goes round without the 
usual resistance, you at once become fully conscious; you 
th/nli:. 

The speech mechanism serves two functions:— 

(1) It furnishes a means of communicating *<^*35 to 
others by providing stimuli (eg , the word “dog”) which* 
without sight of the object Itself awaken in the brain the 
appropriate images 

(2) It provides a sort of mental shorthand which, by 
substituting sign words for highly complex Images, or 
associations of images, enormously facilitates the for- 
mation of those associations which are the basis of rational 
and voluntary action 

Reversing the old Bible phrase, "h the beginning was the 
word,” we say, "/n the beginning wos the deed, next came the 
word that symbolises the deed, last of all, the thought of the deed 
Even In human beings of a pre-em/nentfy rational type, deed still 
takes precedence of ward and thought 
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The fntro/ert’s attention h largely direrted to Internal and 
subjective factors He Is Inclined to contemplation, dreaming 
and thinking Introverts hide their emotions and bottle them 
up They prefer brooding and reflection to expression and 
action They have difficulties in making social contacts, being 
shy and sensitive They lead an Intense inner life Many 
philosophers, scientists, and artists are predominantly Intro- 
verts If introverts become theoreticians, they easily get lost 
in theories and general ideas Opium makes people tem- 
porarily introverts, renders them secretive 

§ 83 

Kretschmer discovered a close connection between physique 
and temperament By Increasing our knowledge of the Inter. 

relations between body and mind, he has 
Physique and fortified the materialist conception of the 
Temperament mind Kretschmer distinguishes three types 
of persons— (I) the asthenic type, (2) the 
pycnictype, (3) the athletic type 
Asthenic people are lean and thin and they often have an 
angular profile Pycnla are stout, short, and thlck.set 
Athletics have strong muscles and an abundance of adrenalin 
(the hormone of the adrenal gland) circulating In their blood 
Asthenlcs are, on the whole, more Inclined to be Introverts 
They are apt to be unsociable reserved slow in thought, 
tactless and shy They have a greater amount of mental 
Inertia, greater difficulties in accommodation to things and in 
changing from one thought emotion and occupation to 
another The time-lag between stimulus and response It 
longer than among extroverts Pycnics, on the whole, are 
more extroverted They arc apt to be sociable and cheerful, 
with a fertile Imagination being tactful, humorous and rather 
forward In social life 
Among noted publl 
Trotsky, G B Shaw 
So Nvas Cassius with 
believe Shakespeare 
Wells arc typlal pycr 
of local councils and t 


c characters. Caesar. Calvin, Robespierre, 
and Dr Goebbcls are markedly asthenic 

M, L”" If we can 

MIrabeau Danton. Zlnovlcff and H G 
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menu which will result from the collapse of that society 
Trotter does not consider to what extent these two types are 
respectively the expression of Inborn qualities and of qualities 
Induced environment The great Increase In the number of 
‘‘unstable ’ persons In times of stress suggests that environment 
must play a considerable part In arousing such mariifestatlons 

§ 82 

William James elissiftes two types which he names tender* 
minded and * tough minded * These are approximately equi- 
valent to what Jung speaks of as * Intro- 
Extroverts and verts" and * extroverts ' Generally speak- 
Introvcrts Ing such persons are regarded as having 

„ diametrically opposed types of mind almost 

Incapable of coming to an undersunding with each ether 
This difference underlies the Irreconcilable differences between 
philosophies— differences which are subjective not objective. 
Much futile disputation such as that In which materialists 
and metaphysicians vilify each others’ meihc^s Is merely 
the expression of the lundamental difference between the 
ways In which the two types respectively perceive and respond 
to their environments 

The two types may be blended In the same Individual or 
either set of qualities may be developed almost to the practical 
exclusion of the other But usually both tendencies are 
present In every one although In varying degrees 

The extrovert s attention Is directed largely to external 
objective factors and he will prefer muscular to merely mental 
action He is not self-critical makes social contacts easily 
Is fond of society and at ease In company Extroveru 
readily and freely express their emotions In actions words 
and gestures Many business men military, political and 
trade union leaders are extroverts A salesman above all 
cannot be successful unless he Is an extrovert In philosophy 
extroverts are Inclined to empiricism realism and materialism 
They are Interested In concrete facts they are mostly non 
religious and sceptical towards general Ideas Alcohol makes 
people temporarily extroverts releases their Inhibitions 
renders them expansive 
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The /ntrorert's attention h largely directed to Interna! and 
sublertive factors. He Is Inclined to contemplation, dreaming 
and thinking. Introverts hide their emotions and bottle them 
up. They prefer brooding and reflettlon to expression and 
action. They have difRcultles in making social contacts, being 
shy and se'n'sltlve. They lead an Intense inner life. Many 
philosophers, scientists,- and artists are predominantly Intro- 
verts. If Introverts become theoreticians, they easily get lost 
In theories and general Ideas. Opium makes people tem- 
porarily introverts, renders them secretive. 

§ 83 


Kretschmer discovered a close connection between physique 
and temperament. By increasing our knowledge of the inter- 
relations between body and mind, he’ has 
Physique and fortified the materialist conception of the 
Temperament mind. Kretschmer distinguishes three types 
of persons— (I) the asthenic type; (2) the 
pycnic type; (3) the athletic type. 

Asthenic people are lean and thin and they often have an 
angular profile. Pycnics are stout, short, and thick-set. 
Athletics luve strong nvuscles and an abundance of adrenalin 
(the hormone of the adrenal gland) circulating In their blood. 

Asihenlcs are, on the whole, more Inclined to be Introverts. 
They are apt to be unsociable, reserved, slow In thought, 
tactless and shy. They have a greater amount of mental 
Inertia, greater difficulties In accommodation to things and In 
changing from one thought, emotion, and occupation to 
another. The time-lag between stimulus and response is 
longer than among extroverts. Pycnics, on the whole, are 
more extroverted. They are apt to be sociable and cheerful, 
with a fertile Imagination, being tactful, humorous and rather 
forward In social life. 


Among noted public characters, Caesar, Calvin, Robespierre, 
Trotsky, G. B. Shaw and Dr. Goebbels are markedly asthenic. 
So was Cassius with his "lean and hungry look,” if we can 
believe Shakespeare. Mirabeau, Danton, Zinovleff and H G 
VVells are typical pycnics. Pycnics abound among the members 
of local councils and the leaders of the Co-operative and Trade 
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Union movements While pycnics are at the top In times of 
social stability — when routine is required— the ‘Vule of the 
fat man" dramatically comes to an end in times of social unrest 
and the thin "fanatics" come to the top In revolutionary 
times the pycnics, as In the case of Mlrabeau Danton and 
2lnovieff, are unreliable and usually corrupt 

In this connexion we can see clearly how the working of 
our mind Is due to an interplay of organic and social factors 
Some people have a pycnic organic or bodily constitution 
They nevertheless are ‘Introverts " We can explain these 
apparent exceptions by the fact that social causes have counter- 
acted the Influence of thefr bodily constitution People who 
have been thwarted and disappointed with life often become 
Introverts, whether they be asthenics or pycnics The Jews 
are a case In point They are, on the whole, pycnic Introverts 
From their physique we should expect them to be predomin- 
antly extroverts But centuries of repression have created 
an Introvert strain So we find that Jews, when a number 
of them are together (when In other words, they feel at their 
ease), behave like extroverts But when a few of them are 
dispersed 'among thousands of non Jews, they become In 
troverted 

Similarly pycnic Individuals who have had a trying childhood 
turn Introvert They can be found everywhere Because 
the contact with their social environment (parents brethren, 
teachers bosses) disappointed them they have withdrawn 
as far as possible from social contacts and are afraid of making 
them 

In big social movements the Introvert when obsessed with 
a gteat idea comes back again into the world, and this type of 
people Is much In evidence wherever ^radical social changes 
are being <made 

5 84 

Character Is the sum total of the more permanent behaviour 
trends of the individual Strong characters have a dominant 
motive that directs all conduct to a particular 
Character end, an Image or ideal of conduct which Is 
brought to the forefront of consciousness when- 
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ever the complex Is aroused to activity Every time that 
Image prevails by the law of habit It becomes better 
able to prevail again till finally It dominates every conflict 
however strong the emotional tone of the opposing Impulses 
Strength of character and persistence of motive are one and 
the same thing 

Of some persons we say that they have character of others 
that they have none Those persons who have no character 
are unstable and there Is I ttle permanent about them The 
sttong character governed by the predominance of one interest 
or of one'rullng passion be It love of money home class or 
Justicd has a marked ab lity for inh bit ng motives contrary 
to the dominant complex While a ruling passion implies 
vigorous purposWeness w th regard to all situations affecting 
the dominant interest It can be accompanied by Instability 
of purpose and by Incapacity for appropriate reactions to 
changing circumstances 

Strong characters usually show a preponderance of the 
self regarding sentiment and are kept on their path by lively 
feelings of dignity and pride 

Moral character Is an expression of 4he relationships of 
an Individual to h s fellow men It is largely thd outcome 
of soda! environment although d fferent types of moral 
character may be partly dependent upon Inborn rac al qualities 
There Is some reason to suppose that certain races notably 
those of Western Europe have peculiarly strong antisocial and 
predatory Instincts 

The consolidation of character around some sustained Idea 
makes the great man If dominant Ideas and associations are 
primarily emotional the type of the great religious teacher 
results If the ideas and associations are reinforced by vast 
and profound rational knowledge— by memories associations 
and experiences organised In a sdentif c system— we have the 
type which exhibits genius for construttive stitesmanshio 
Various other types are ptoJutetl by il fferent combinations ^ 

j OS 

Personality Is the sum toul of a person s actlniw . 
dencies We can distinguish seuerallyers In each JersoralitJ ' 
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On the surface we have the way In which a 
Personality person appears to other persons of his social 
environment. Hisfellow-men maydescribehim 
as a great fellow, as truthful, optimistic, a bit Impulsive In his 
actions, etc The “behaviourist” school of psychology con- 
fines Its study to the external behaviour of people, to what 
can be observed about them from the outside. 

We saw already that there is a great difference between f 
what a person Is and what he appears to be, owing to our; 
desire to make our external appearance conform to’ the lawsl 
and standards of the society In which we live. ‘(See Rose*>. 
liacaulav's novel. Keeping Vj> Appearances). There Is thus a 
second layer below the surface one, which Is the way In which 
a person appears to himself or to herself. But because we 
'are all more or less Infatuated with ourselves, wc do not get 
a true picture of our personality In this second layer.’ We 
appear In a more favourable or unfavourable light, Just as cur 
mood may be. 

A real understanding of penonallcy must derive from 
study of the unconscious. The contents of the unconsclou 
may leik'oucln dreams, In speech-blunders, In Involuntar 
movements of the face, etc But the unconscious constitute 
the greater part of our actual personality. > Psychoanalyst 
have succeeded In getting at the unconscious layer by ch 
method of “free association.*’ A person Is encouraged ti 
talk freely and express any Idea which may come into his head 
The free and uninhibited flow of these associations leads In man] 
cases to the spot where the shoe pinches in the unconscious 
Speech-blunders are of great Interest If We^want to estlma« 
a njan's personality. Very often he betrays himself In thai 
Way. .’^The determined fadv who In answer to a doctor's 

Q uestion about her husband's diet said: “He can eat and 
rink whaf/',want,“ Is a case in point. Freud has collected 
numerous Instances of this kind— Smany of them less obvious 
.than this one. . . 

The capacity for gaping the strings of unconscious motiva- 
tion (what Is sometimes called “depth-psychology**) Is essential 
to the understanding of others — and ourselves. - 


CHAPTER XXII 

individual DIFFEBEnces (cmcWri) 

S 87 

liablltty to ceAa?? "" 
isms whlch^ d^ermTffe* th^i Inborn nature In the mechan- 
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dlffcrcnccj of one Inch In stature, the heights In Inches being 
marked along the base; the horljontal lines, with the numbers 
marked up the left hand side, represent hundreds of Individuals. 
Thus -we sec that, out of 6.565 men. over 1,300 were between 
67 and 68 Inches in height; while, as we depart further from 
this ’'average” height, on either side, the number of Individuals 
of each particular stature gets less and less, till the number » 
of very short men (below 60 Inches) and the number of very 
tall men (above 76 Inches) Is Insignificant. 

. I 88 


There Is a growing body of evidence that In the Inborn 
qualities which make up Intelligence (the capacity to learn, 
and still more to reason) there occur similar 
Varying Levels variations about a mean. In an unbroken 
of Human series. It appears that Intelligence ranges 
Intelligence from that of idiots and Imbeciles, whose 
mental capacity Is so low that they have to 
be Isolated In special institutions, through higher grade de« 
fcctlves, morons, and "ordinary folk.” ijp>yards to the rare 
creative geniuses In science, art. and public admInUtntlon. A 
system of tests has been devised for mcasuMng Intelligence, 
based on the. capacity to form associations and accomplish 
certain mental feats possible to the normal c()ll<( at diR’ercnt 
ages. In the normal child, the associative mechanism of the 
cerebral hemispheres, which Is extremely Immature at the 
time of birth, develops steadily for a numbeh.of years. Thus 
It 1$ found that work'at school which Is easy for a child of nine 
Is quite beyond a child bf seven; that the child ibfrifne Is In- 
capable of forming as elaborate associations as the , child of 
eleven; and so on. • 

At a certain age In every person the Jnborn mechanfsm of 
association reaches a stage beyond which It cannot proeress 
This stage determines the Iqvel of Intelligence of that Indlvfduai 
for the rest of life. Grovab h then complete. The native 
Intelligence cannot be Increased, though by'’educatlon It can * 
be rendered more efficient within the range of Its inborn. ' 
capacity. In Idiots and Imbeciles, arrest tales place during' 

the early years of childhood; In average Individuals. somewK 
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,/ft the esriy teens; /ft the most brlUhnt geniuses It may not 
occur till twenty or later. 

For purposes of the tabulation of adults we speak of the 
mental Ofe of the Individual. We classify Intelligence according 
to the age In normal children at which that level Is attained. 
Thus we speak of an Idiot (perhaps forty years old) as being 
' of “mental age three’*; of an Imbecile (perhaps twentyTlve 
years old) as being of “mental age seven and so on. A 
moron is an adult who remains throughout life at the mental 
age of about twelve, i 


• The U.S. Government subjected the 1,700,000 men drafted 
into the army during the late war to these tests, and tabulated 
the results. They are shown in Fig. 18. 



Tig. 1 8 (a&r 


‘The* figure shows that Intelligence varies about a mean 
In, -much the same way as sttttire varies. In this group of 
men (and probably Ip any similar group from any of the nations 
of Western Europe) the mean fnteiligence or mental level 
of the average man.(the average voter In the democratic State, 
Is that of a normal child peAveen thirteen and fourteen years; 
45 per cent, of the population are of a mental age of twelve 
years or under (Including 10 pei^cent. who are at the mental 
level of a ten year old child or lower); the number of those 
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who reach the level of fifteen years and over Is only 30 per^ 
cent.; 'and the number of Individuals of really outstandln? 
ability only 4^ per cent. , ® 

If we accept these figures as representative there Is little 
hope that the majority of Individuals In any nation, class or 
group will be capable, when a crisis arises, of Intelligently . 
deciding what is the best course of action— even when their 
Instincts and unconscious Impulses urge them towards action 
of some kind. This Is borne out by our experience that. In 
a I crises, even where there Is comparative unanimity as to 
?s"'es«nti 3 l'^® tftaatorship of a small minority 

The experience of every proletarian propagandist when 
u® influence his mates, and a consideration of the level 
of Intelligence of many highly educated members of the ruHne 
class, confirm the American figures. " 


S 89 

The fact that the level of !Kelll8ence-t.f'tHe malorltv If 
persons Is as low as these ftgures Indicate Is-tof Enormous 
Importance In relation to theories of 
MenUl ment. Still more Important is it to tho^se who 

Levels and are devising methods of |overnment for crl^^^T 

Democracy and transitional periods slch asrtaf now bS 
vast majority of pecjsle S'f-m"gTuch' md 'f 1 

theories Which aim at ensuring greater ^ 

man and that environment. But, In fact a betvveen 

age of say ten, or twelve, or ^en fnan of a mental 

consideration of such a problem only the 
as a child of the corresponding age; whom 
the most confirmed democrat, wlu d think-nf *^’ nor even 
a voice in determining the ciu4e of a«L^ i 
economic crisis. ^ a political or 

As Eden and Cedar Paul have 

tlon. the theory of democracy ^ ^ CKatIve Revolu- 
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Is bssed upon the belief th«t reason is the msin motive force of human 
action and that men In the mast are if properly eduated always prepared 
to accept pro|rams by reason of their {ustlce rationality and wisdom 
It Is a csptivating theory so aptivatin; that it dominated pro|resslve 
pel (leal thought for nearly a century and the only serious objection to 
It Is that It Is not true (p 36) The basis of the democratic theory 

of progress Is the belief that man Is an essentially rational being the 
belief that the actions of the average man are guided by rational con* 
I sideratlont the bel cf that by ratiocination you can effect a fundamenal 
change in the goals towards which Tom Dick and Harry d rect the r 
respective energies The modern psychologist knows better He knows 
that broadly speaking Tom D ck. and Harry direct their course through 
I fe under the Influence of subconscious urges and that the chief use to 
which they put their Intelligence Is to rationalise to their own satisfact on 
all that they undertake They fnd reasons for what they want to do 
W thin limits they can be moulded by eduQtlon during the pfast c penod 
of youth In adult 1 fe they can be greatly Influenced by revolutionary 
changes In the fam I ar env ronment. But they cannot. In the mass. 
be much sfi'ected by such artumeau as are put before them In a paHu 
mentary campaign (p M2> » 

|90 

A fierce controyerj)r has raged concerning the relative 
Importance of Inborn tendencies and acquired habits In the 
making cf the Individual The controver 
Heredity and sialists are usually dominated by emotional 
Environment preferences of a non rational i character 
which they rationalise to their ovvn satis 
faction as political social and biological theories Conserva 
tfves usually stress the heredltary/actors P<!rson$ who wartr 
to achlevf some change pot the emphasis on environment 
We dwelt earlier on the respective Influence of nature 
and nurture on human beings 

ft gdes wfthotic saying that traits common to almost all 
members of the species are inherited In this wzy almost all 
people: arc born with a similar bodily constltution=-two 
arms tWo Jets one stomach etc.=^nd with certain reflexes 
like the blinking reflex ofYhe eye '*'But how much of the 
Indivldu^ d h'erences fs due to heredity and how much 1$ 
due to environment^ 

j'Thls problem is best approached by the stui^ of Identical 
twins ' There are two kinds of twins — fraternal and 
Identical Fraternal twins develop from two eggs (or ova) 
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Identical twins from one egg (or ovum) Since heredity, 
consists In the transmission of traits through sperm and e/g 
and since both identical twins come from the compound 
formed by one sperm and one egg. they must Inherit, both of 
them, the same traits Identical twins of same sex are there- 
fore. extraordinarily alike They are like one person walking 
about In two halves The lines in the palms of their hands 
are the same and this fact Is used as the most common test 
for Identical twins 

When we take Identical twins at the age of, say 20 their 
vvelght and the length of their heads are the same in more 
than 90 per cent of the cases Their Intelligence is the same 
in per cent of the cases and this In conjunction with the 
fact that It Is the same only In 63 per cent of fraternal twins 
shows that Intelligence Is largely due to heredity By means 
of mathematical calculations Which are too elaborate and 
complicated to reproduce here the conclusion has been 
reached that, as regards intelligence heredity is about five 
Wmes „ Important at environment Identital twint atarr 
with the same hereditary endowment and with the sai 
amount of Intellljence Differences In the environment crea 
a divergence In only 8 per cent of the cases Our suscen 
blllty (o certain types of mental disorder and Insanity sTi 
transmitted by heredity ^ ® 

The structure of the Inborn mechanism imposes fixed fimi 
upon the degree to which Intelligence and s^illl can be u 
vated Nevertheless, there (s fiordly ony limit to the e«ent 
which the hehovlour of the overoge IndiWduol con he moju 
hy environmentol forces (education economic ™urroimrf » 
etc), provided these fortes are sulHclen Uyinteme • In J 
present system of society many people are unaKin 
use of their Inherited intelligence^ Many of our marhi* 
built to be handled by persons of iJw InulZj 2“ 
are said to be ‘ fool proof A elrl mav ontdooo 
Intelligence But when put Inti a co«on S 
the looms, her intelligence may find little s«r,« f ^ 
and so becomes blunted In the wurse of time ^ 
of uninspiring housework is also detrimental to Z?) 
though considerable intelligence and a Iiktnl*? 
requisite for doing housework really well 
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No amount of education will make a dull person Intelligent 
or transform a mediocrity Into a creative genius For high 
intelligence, or for genius* a special inborn mechanism is 
requisite In a changed educational environment, however, 
the dullest person (short of Idiocy) can be fitted for a useful 
function in the community, while the mediocrity can be 
equipped with sufllcient knowledge to enable him to cooperate 
In bringing about a new order. 



CHAPTER XXm 

THE HERD 

§91 

The Ufe of a sohnry or non*socUJ animal, lllce the tiger 
or the fox, consists fn doing what It wants to do without 
regard to the effect of its behaviour on others 
The Herd of its kind (excepting its mate and offspring) 
Instinct 8uc. (n the course of evolution, certain 

species of animals have succeeded In surviving 
In the struggle lor existence by associating In herds or packs for 
purposes of mutual protection and co-operatton Sheep, ante- 
lopes, cattle, etc,, find safety In numbers Wolves and wild dogs 
hunt In packs Baboons forage In troops which send out 
seouii, post sentries, and co-operate tn turning over heavy 
stones for the Insects, etc under them Rooks and other 
gregarious birds exercise collealvc vigilance, and even take 
turns at sentry duty Cregoriousness enables a number of In- 
dividuals to act as one. with consequent Increase of efficiency 
Social animals are those animals which have developed Instincts 
promoting behaviour compatible with social life 
Among gregarious animals the main object Is not the survival 
of the Individual, but of the community, while at the same 
time the organisation of the Individuals Into a community or 
herd confers additional security upon each individual 
In the individual, gregarious traits would be favoured In 
the process of natural selection, as making for survival The 
sheep that was not Impelled by Instinct to keep with the 
others would be more liable than they to be eaten, the wolf 
that refused to co operate with the pack, and hunted on Its 
own would have less chance of getting a meal or getting 
frequent meals * 

In man the herd Instinct manifests Itself by pleasure In 
company, In being one of a crowd, by dread of loneliness or 
of Intellectual isolation, by desire to conform to the opinion 

of the herd fear of being thought eccentric dislike of ridicule 
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When the social group Is In danger the gregarious Instinct 
Increases After the outbreak of war In August 1914 man! 
festatlons of the herd Instinct were conspicuous Notabl/ 
Increased gregariousness desire for the company of and 
contact with the crowd credulity of the wildest rumours 
suspicion of foreigners readiness to believe the worst of the 
enemy and to reject any accusation of wrongdoing by our own 
side above all the prevalence (except among those who 
foresaw the rich spoils which the war would yield them and 
laid themselves out to take advantage of It) of fine altruistic 
tendencies and a desire for service and sacrifice on behalf of 
what was believed to be the common good 
The Intelligence of the herd stands at a lower level than 
that of the average Intelligence of Its members Impulsive 
ness and credulity have free rein 
Social relationships the relationships between the Individual 
and the herd have much in common with the relationships 
between the Individual and its mate (sexual relationships) 
and with those between the Ind vidual and Its offspring (family 
relationships) We may conceive that biologically speaking 
social relationships are an outgrowth of sexual relationship! 
and family relationships— that the herd Instinct Is an elabora 
tion of the sexual instinct and the family instinct 
There are certain fishes In which no pairing takes place 
Egg cells and sperm cells are discharged promiscuously Into 
the water In these animals there Is no attraction between 
the sexes at the spawning season they congregate In dense 
shoals the proximity of the individual specimens resulting 
In the maximum percentage of fertilisation In the egg cells 
Here the reproductive instinct takes the form of gregarious 
ness so that In this case at least we have a definite relationship 
between the sexual Impulse and the herd Impulse 

/• 

Underlying the herd Instinct In addition to mere gregarious 
ness there Is an extremely Important faculty known as sug 
gestiblUty The sight of other persons en 
Suggestibility - gaged In any action or the sound of the 
spoken words denoting that action Is a 
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stimulus Inciting to its performance According to Charles 
Baudouln, autosuggestion Is the vital factor In all suggestion 
In his view the Influence of what Is done or said by others Is 
of secondary Importance 

By the deliberate use of suggestion and autosuggestion 
even the automatic vegetative functions of the body, the 
* involuntary’ functions can be Influenced In this way 
suggestion and autosuggestion play an Important part In the 
cure of disease The method is deliberately employed in a 
scientific way by persons vwho have made a special study of it, 
It is half consciously employed In all medical treatment, and 
It Is the fundamental element of such religious cults as Christian 
Science i By proper training any intelligent person can learn 
to maVe’^ deliberate use of this fatuity of autosuggestibllity 
with results of enormous value alike In matters of health and 
education 

The phenomenon of suggestibility Is especially conspicuous 
In gregarious animals The term panic Is used to denote 
collective fear spreading from individual to Individual by 
suggestion It Is familiar in human beings and it can be 
objectively studied In a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle 
Again the sight of birds on the ground will apparently by 
suggestion, Induce other birds to alight 


We are constitutionally prone to accept with conviction 
propositions suggested by other individuals of the same herd 
or group Under the influence of suggestion an opinion held 
by the herd whether a religious belief a political formula 
a view as to the cause cf a war or a conviction as to the utter 
moral depravity of every member of an enemy nation becomes 
incorporated In a complex and is accepted as an unchallenged 
truth Henceforward any attempt to throw doubt on it 
arouses resentment Adverse experience Is disregarded In 
this connection McDojgall sdeflnltfoh of suggestion (otherwise 
Inadequate) 1$ worth quoting it is he writes "a process of 
communication resulting in the acceptance with conviction of 
the communicated proposition In the absence of logically 
siequne grounds for Its acceptance (p 57) If this defini 
tion of suggestion be correct, the overwhelming milorlty of 
our convictions must be due to sugeestlon o < / ■ 
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The herd Instinct determines the ethical code of the average 
man and v/oman furnishing them with those beliefs and 
opinions which are not the outcome of 
Social Importance special knowledge or deliberate reflec- 
of Suggestion tion The ordinary man, writes Bernard 
Hart carries out certain rules of life 
because his fellow-men carry out these same rules , he believes 
certain things because he lives In an environment where those 
things are believed by everyone around him’ (p 134) 

We quoted William iames to the effect that habit was 
the cement of society Even more Important In this eonnec 
tion is the Influence of herd suggestion Trotter writes 
' That a creature of itrartf appetites and luxurlouf derlres should 
come to tolerate uncomplatnlnjljr his empty belly Ms chattering teeth 
W» naVed limbs and his hard bed it mlraele enough What are wt to ny 
of a force which when he Is told by the full fed and well warmed that n'« 
rate is the more blessed can make him answer How beauttfull H( 
true' f In the face of to effectual a negation not merely of experlen 
and eemmensense but also of actual hunger and privation It Is not poHit 
to set any limits to the power of the hera over the Individual (p IIS) 
Governing classes have at all times found In the suggest 
blllty of human beings the most potent means for the mail 
tenance of dominion and the enforcement of passive acceptant 
of exploitation Of late the capitalist press a pre eminer 
organ of class domination has become the main vehicle of th 
suggestions chat Influence the masses for the benefit of th 
owners of the means of production 

With untiring Insistence and bjr the dally attraction of the publ^ 
attention through the use of smart catch phrases which sum up his poir 
of view (It would be more true to say the point of view of his capltallsti 
masters) In an effective manner the Journalist perseveres In his work- 
the culture of fungoid Ideas he knows that his phrases will stick in th' 
popular mind and when they become familiar enough there will In mos 
casesfunctlon quite as usefully there from his point of view as consciously 
formed thoughts —(Watts Abnermuf ftychology p 50) 

We all know that the capitalist press when a strike H 
imminent or when a strike ballot Is taking place spreads 
reports chat the workers will not come out that the branches 
of the union arc opposed to the strike or (if a strike Is In pro 
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gress) that those on strike are returning to work This 

propaganda Influences many ofthcdullerand less class-conscious 

members of the rank and file Precisely because they are 
not class conscious, their minds are •‘open^' to the suggestions 

o the cWh®' 1°^ influence 

tiw wljkf A * u" ^ dependent upon suggestion Educa- 
S^resdhle suggestion Children are peculiarly 

t IhiM li 1 1, 1 credited with saying “Give us 

with' t . 1 °'^ like 

mlnins ?h. iTn ° The Bolshevik s mjin weapon In under- 

KSetto ':"r20 yea" '*oraee "’'in'’ r"'"* “'I, 

were suef«.«h.ii^ Z ^ Germany the masses 

Germans are being diligently prepared by Naa' p^o^agTeda 

>re lasting deSs on thj *? "’"i'' 

dominant In /he indIwdSaf , a' V’" "mplexes 

which In their turn have beJn i "I’de. 

'"dividual environment U "s ,h“.?e ' i' '""“t""' 

leader must study If he want, 'i . '""rploxes that the 
which makes no’^ appeal H ? '■“"'‘J '’ropaganda 
complex has no lasting effe/ '“’’“"rolous 

sermons have on the^week '""“enee 

Socialise propaganda which churchgoer 

[n the worker by unernolovmp Induced 

from the capitalist system privation resulting 

« ;«ch PropcganlVtTJloXi P^P^^tlon 

ot <lirectlng the IrZthnoi Lt ^'^ ^i^ggestlblllty atone. 

K4'7S'e'SM^ 

throughout the recen^/wa?a^hf on in this country 

to the powerful 
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On the other hand anti Russian propaganda although sup- 
ported by almost unlimited funds and carried on with the aid 
of systematic lying to an extent probably unprecedented In 
history failed to arouse a mass desire for a war against Soviet 
Russia This time the appeal was too remote from the funda 
mental complexes of the average British newspaper reader 
The Councils of Action working through organised Labour 
to prevent war with Russ a were more representative of 
British feeling 

On our own side suggestion (especially autosuggestion) Is 
a powerful force The Marxist confidently bel eves In the 
breakdown of capitalism and in the coming of sooalism This 
belief gives strength of purpose propagandist zeal uncom 
promts ng steadfastness Invincible optimism in these re 
spects the Marxian faith as its critics Justly declare Is akin 
to the faith which has charaaerlsed the great religious move 
ments of history But the faith of the Marxian differs brefoundly 
from religious faith the latter Is based only on desire end trad tlen 
the former is grounded on the $c/ent/f c analysis of ob}‘CtiYe reality 
The champions of religion have always had to reinforce them 
selves with visions of a future existence which could not b' 
tested by the realities of this I fe The faith of the Marxian 
on the other hand Is rooted In inaterial knowledge In sdentifii 
analysis of the tendencies inherent in events In so far as li 
continues to cake Its stand upon material science and to main 
tain an alert minded receptivity to any new facts that realic) 
may reveal It will remain inf nitcly superior to any religious 
faith Marxism will enable us to realise in practice what 
Augustine the Christian Father longed for namely an in 
telllgent union of the will of man with the infinite will — 
which Augustine of course termed God his name for what 
we mean by the working of the eternal system of natural 
causation 

The rationalist c arid knowledge-seeking class-consciousness 
of the Marxian constitutes a new factor Social evolution Is 
becoming self-conscious Man has begun to co-operate with 
the forces which are sweeping him along towards a new order 
of things This fact distinguishes the present revolution from 
any of its predecessors 
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The workings of the herd Instinct signally exemplify the 
domination of man by non rational Impulses The mob mind 
Is sub human The herd Instinct makes for 
Irrationality stability but If left to Itself It makes for re 
of the Herd action rather than for progress Innovations 
which threaten to upset the existing sense of 
security are resented By carefully choosing the best times 
and methods for presenting the case for new things and new 
ideas the propagandist must endeavour to overcome the 
Instinctive hatred of new things and of new Ideas which is a 
leading characteristic of the herd 

§95 

Herd and ‘crowd are overlapping concepts but it Is 
essential to distinguish between them 

Tansley describes the herd as any social 
The Herd and organisation to which a man is conscious that 
the Crowd he belongs and to the suggestions arising 
from which his mind Is susceptible (p 204) 
He describes a crowd as the actual physical aggregation of a ^ 
number of human beings actuated by common impulses and 
emotions (p 20S) 

The behaviour of the herd Is determined by complexes 
formed by the Influence of a common environment and rein* 
forced by suggestion An example of the herd was the British 
nation in war Fear and hatred of Germany as a land peopled 
by economic rivals provided the material setting in which a 
war complex could grow Information as to German bru 
taliiies In Belgium enhanced and exaggerated by purposeful 
lying and the fear of like treatment U Germany got a footing 
In England accentuated this complex Propaganda intensified 
It Hypocritical rational satlons of BrliNh motives— such as 
fighting for freedom and democracy and the rights of 
small nations —reinforced the crude fear and hate complex 
and to a degree Infused It with nobler sentiments As a result 
the war complex became the leading constituent of the national 
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j The behaviour of a crowd depends much more on momen 
I tary suggestion The Influence of such a passing suggestion 
I Is seen In Its most Intense fornt when a fire breaks out In a 
{ theatre or other place of public assembi/ In the consequent 
panic men and women stampede madl/and trample each other 
^ to death It Is seen also when persons brought together In 
a crowd by a common Impulse perform some unpremeditated 
act under the verbal suggestion or practical leadership of 
one or a few Individuals as In lynchings religious revivals etc 
The crowd Is non rational Its intelligence Is 

limited ta the bare recognition of ob{eCts or tymboli which excite 
lu afTects and ImpuUei The rational powers of the Individuals cdmprlsln; 
It are In abeyance when once its inttlncu are excited Everyone 
who has even once been a member of an active excited crowd — not an 
Individual Included In It by chance and holding aloof from Its emotions— 
but a member sharing Its emotions and Impulses knows well what lu 
psychical characterlstia are— the sense of wild enthusiasm of unrestra ned 
satisfaction of instinct and of irresistible intoxicating power — (Tansley 
P 205) 

The results of herd and crowd psychology have been amply 
used for reactionary purposes It has been argued that the 
mind of Individuals clways deteriorates when Individuals con 
gregace in social groups The most valuable human being 
would according to this reasoning be the person who keeps 
aloof from the mass It further would follow that society 
would be governed best by people who keep their mental 
and moral faculties Intact by refusing to merge In a social 
group But If man s intellectual faculties are blinded and his 
emotional Impulses barbarised by his merging In the mass — 
democracy must be sheer nonsense Society should be handed 
over to a set of superior Individuals — tne rule of an arls 
tocracy or of a fascist gang seems the best possible government ! 

The results of a crowd psychology which was elaborated by 
bourgeois scientists can easily be made to prove the In 
ferlorlty of the masses because these scientists started their 
researenes In the expectation that they would fnd nothing 
to commend In the masses Socialists must therefore be 
careful to discriminate In bourgeois social psychology betv/een 
facts and class bias 

By ceasing to be a mere Individual and joining the working 
t^class movement the worker enriches his mind far from 
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Impoverishing It Not all social groups have the same effect 
on the minds of Individuals Some Improve, others deteriorate 
It Lynching mobs lower the Individual’s mental level and 
bring out the worst that there is In human nature. Partlcl- 
pailon In great and constructive social movements usually 
raises a person’s mental level To quote one of Conze’s 
remarks on the subject — * 

'To usembte people means to excite them But do excited people 
always lose their heads an they not also he excited to {reatnessl In 
moments of treat collective exaltation and cflthuslasm, which mark the 
summits of history, the averaje tndWIdual ts raised far beyond Ms normal 
stature He acquires new ditnity He reaches a clear i]{hted vision 
of the neceailtles of hli society which he may not be able to express In 
words but to which he may {Ive expression In son£s. symbols and actions, 
which transform the face of history Most of what mankind has achieved, 
and most of what It has transmitted tout It owes lartely to those moments 
®*«ol^lve«xa!utlon and enthuslum — (Tfte Sc/enuffe Method ef Thinking, 
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Sdf^zsirtfon is accompanied by the emotion of pride or 
elation It Is seen in the males of poly^mous birds, like the 
victorious gamecoclc crowing on the farm- 
SeIf*assertion yard dunghill, and In the self satisfied mien 

and . of a dog that has performed a clever feat 

Submissiveness It moves the young man to swank before 
the girls or his mates It underlies the 
sense of class superiority In the aristocrat and the bourgeois 
It Is likewise the basis of the sense of satisfaction chat 
characterises the class^censclous proletarian It Is espedall/ 
aroused In the presence of spectators, or by the approval or 
applause df one’s fellows, and is therefore essentially social 
In Its operation 

Self-assertion extends from a man’s person to hIs possessions, 
family, tribe, country, etc in these spheres It Is exemplified 
In family pride, eypr/t-de<orpt. etc., and In patriotism (In so , 
far as patriotism is anything more than the outcome of sug- 
gestion) 

Much of the beneficence and charity of the rich and the 
powerful is performed In order to gratify the desire Tor self- 
approval, and In order to minister to the sense of power 
which the humble gratitude of the poor evokes ' 

The same tendency underlies those forms of conduct to 
which the epithet ‘ moral” Is espedally applied The essen- 
tial factor here consists of ^mplexes embodying a standard 
of conduct In which the opinion of the herd has been replaced 
by a principle, a theory of life, or an Ideal, based upon educa- 
tion, experience, or reasoned thought (all functions of associa- 
tive memory) These complexes are ratJonallsecf as ‘’morality,” 

* good form,*’ etc. 
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Submissiveness Is the opposite of self assertion It Is seen 
in the behaviour of a puppy In the presence of a big dog or 
of a cowed dog towards Its master Also in the timid man 
who cringes before a bullying employer and In the sycophancy 
and boot lickingwhich are manifestedtowards the rich princes 
etc The dog shrinks with head and tail down or rolls 
on to its back The man Is sheepish his back Is bent his 
hands may perform washing movements his whole bearing 
Is apologetic or hangdog 

In social animals such behaviour makes for survival in 
cases where pugnacity or self assertion against Impossible 
odds would lead to certain death It is largely reducible 
to a complex of habits organised around the more primitive 
Impulse of self preservation 

SubmissIveness Is so widely exhibited In modern Europe that 
it must be taken into account as a set ous factor in ail schemes 
for the reconstruction of society It is this tendency which 
makes men voluntarily submit to and follow leaders In whom 
they have confidence leaders whom they regard as superior 
to themselves In knowledge ability or other qualities The 
emotions which accompany it tend on the one hand to keep a 
section of the proletariat crlnglngly subservient to the ruling 
class and on the other hand to reinforce the d scontent of the 
class conscious section 


Submissiveness ar ses in childhood and shows Itself for 
instance in the desire to be good in one s parents eyes 
It Is reinforced by morality and religion Subservience 
humility and obedience are taught as virtues Emerson 
echoes the Bible (Colos 3) when he says By contenting 
ourselves with obed ence we become divine Naturally 
rulers regard this doctrine as good — for the ruled 
The habit of submissiveness In the workers Is the granite 
on which the ruling class builds Its power It does far more 
to maintain their power than do army navy and police Many 
workers enjoy looking up to somebody The end of the rule 
of the French aristocracy came when the masses could sing 
The great appear to us as great—because we are on our 
,yV- magnlfcent 

spirit will the workers be masten In their own country 
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According to Adler, every individual directs hl$ life towards 
some goal or purpose, everyone has a vision of the attainment 
of power or security This Is Adler’s chosen 
The way of expressing what we In this book have 

Inferiority named conation The Inferiority complex leads 
Complex to a desire for superiority— a “wish to be a 
complete Tnan/'jthe "masculine protest,’ by 
which Is meant the protest against Inferiority Adler regards 
the Idea of inferiority as associated with femininity We 
think also. In this connection, of Nietxsche’s "will to power " 
This motive force is strongly developed in the neurotic, who 
tries to correct his feeling of Inferiority by recovering the 
security of which It robs him He therefore rationalises his 
desire, he Invents a fictitious goal or "guiding fiction", 
accepts a "vital lie," as Ibsen calls it 
As an example of the Inferiority complex, take the case of a 
man suffering from some physical disability, say a cripple 
or a consumptive His defect makes hlm^ Inferior to nls 
fellows In physical strength, speed, endurance, capacity to 
enjoy life Being unable to satisfy his "wish to be a complete 
man' In the field of physical endeavour, he unconsciously 
strives towards another form of power He may gain satls- 
faaion In study (striving cowards intellectual superiority) In 
religion (striving towards moral superiority or superiority In a 
future life) In political propaganda (superiorly through 
leadership or through a reorganised society). In self assertive 
ness In the home or among his maces, or, other paths being 
closed to him, he may find his satisfaction in the fictitious 
freedom which alcohol offers — or In the delusions of megalo* 
mania. In which he may be a king or a millionaire *' 

The tendency ofthe Inferiority complex then Is to rationalise 
the unconscious desire for power aroused by some (usually 
material) Inferiority or defioency of the individual, by pro* 
vldlng a goal towards which he can consciously strive, thus 
giving an outlet to the conations which are obstructed by his 
particular deficiency 
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It Is hJrdly too much to njr that the Inferiority complex 
U at the bottom of all the best creative work of the world 
The ‘•wlll-to-powcr.’* thwarted In Its 
Inferiority Complex usual channels, finds an outlet in 
as Factor in scientific or artistic achievement or 

Human Progress In other pioneer work. Think how 
many of the greatest Innovators In 
science, philosophy, and art have men and women of 
defcctivchealth.oractuallydcformcd. Considerthe "cranks" 
who have so much to do with Inaugurating any new movement 
Think of the many workers In our own movement whose* 
revolutionary zeal has shone through frames weakened and 
dwarfed ^ servitude, or by the diseases which Industrialism 
fosters. Tridon clinches the matter bv saying: “The discon- 
tented man Is the hope of the world" (p. 24). 

We would again emphasise the principle that the very 
nature of the associative mechanism makes It Inevitable that 
the conscious motives to which we attribute most of cur actions 
are nearly always rationalisations. The degree to which our 
rot/onol/sflt/orts coincide with reality dtpends on the omount cf 
our knowledge, on our scientific wnderstondlng of the ohjeet of our 
desire. Our mlndi automatkoUf set up goals which ore laredif 
fictitious. We must see to It thot these fictitious goalt jho// 
so for shoped by scientific knowledge that they sho/l be rcosortob/y 
like the goal towards which the forces of determinism ore wotkInJ 
In so far as a man can ontfcipote the natural trend of events, and 
con Identlfv his will therewith, to that extent Is he free, freedom 
can come tnreugh knowledge only. 

§ 99 

Pugnacity 1$ aroused when the free exercise of other fm 
pulses Is thwarted; Its aim Is to overcome the obstruction' 

It Is readily replaced by the Instinct of escape* 
Pugnacity and, conversely, fear easily passes over Into anje/ 
The latter change Is well illustrated by the be' 
havlour of a cat which 1 $ "cornered" when running avrtJ 
from a dog. Finding escape Impossible, the cat suddenly turm 1 
In a fury to face Its enemy. 
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According to Adler, every Individual directs his life towards 
some goal or purpose, eve^one has a vision of the attainment 
of power or security This Is Adler’s chosen 
The way of expressing what we In this book have 

Inferiority named conation The Inferiority complex leads 
Complex to a desire for superiority— a wish to be a 
complete tnan,” the ‘ masculine protest," by 
which Is meant the protest against Inferiority Adler regards 
the idea of Inferiority as associated with femininity We 
think also, in this connection, of Nietzsche’s ‘ will to power " 
This motive force Is strongly developed in the neurotic, who 
tries to correct his feeling of Inferiority by recovering the 
security of which It robs him He therefore rationalises his 
desire, he Invents a fictitious goal or "guiding fiction 
accepts a '"vital lie " as Ibsen calls It 
As an example of the Inferiority complex, take the case of a 
man suffering from some physical disability, say a cripple 
or a consumptive His defect makes hlm^ Inferior to nis 
fellows In physical strength, speed, endurance, capacity to 
enjoy life Being unable to satisfy his * wish to be a complete 
'man" in the field of physical endeavour, he unconsciously 
strives towards another form of power He may gain satis- 
faction In study (striving towards intellectual superiority) In 
religion (striving towards moral superiority or superiority In a 
future life). In political propaganda (superiority through 
leadership or through a reorganised society), In self assertive- 
ness In the home or among his mates, or, other paths being 
closed to him he may find his satisfaction In the ^ctltlous 
freedom which alcohol offers — or In the delusions of megalo- 
mania, in which he may be a king or a millionaire ‘ 

The tendency of the Inferiority complex then, Is to rationalise 
the unconscious desire for power aroused by some (usually 
material) Inferiority or deficiency of the Individual, by pro- 
viding a goal towards which he can consciously strive thus 
giving an outlet to the conations which are obstructed by his 
particular deficiency 
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§ 98 

It Is hardly too much to say that the Inferiority complex 
is at the bottom of all the best creative work of the world 
The •*wll(-to-power,’' thwarted in its 
Inferiority Complex usual channels, finds an outlet in 
as Factor in scientific or artistic achievement, or 

Human Progress In other pioneer work Think how 
many of the greatest Innovators in 
science, philosophy, and art have been men and women of 
defective health, or actually deformed Considerthe "cranks” 
who have so much to do with Inaugurating any new movement 
Think of the many workers in our own movement whose 
revolutionary zeal has shone through frames weakened and 
dwarfed ^ servitude, or by the diseases which industrialism 
fosters Trldon clinches the matter bv saying ‘ The discon- 
tented man is the hope of the world" (p 24) 

We would again emphasise the principle that the very 
nature of the associative mechanism makes it inevitable that 
the conscious motives to which we attribute most of our actions 
are nearly always rationahsatlons The degree to which our 
rotionalisations coincide with reoffty depends on the omount of 
our knowledge, on our scientific understanding of the object of our 
desire Our minds automatically set up goals which are largely 
fictitious We must see to it that these fictitious goals shall be 
so for shoped by scientific knowledge tbot they shall be reasonably 
like the goal towards which the forces of determinism are working 
In so far as a man can anticipate the natural trend of events, and 
can identify his will therewith, to that extent Is he free Freedom 
con come through knowiedge only 
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Pugnacltv'ls aroused when the free exercise of other im 
pulses Is thwarted, its aim is to overcome the obstruction 
it is readily replaced by the instinct of escape. 
Pugnacity and, conversely, fear easily passes over Into anger 
The latter change is well Illustrated by the be- 
^ MYiour of a cat which is * cornered" when running away 
f from a dog Finding escape Impossible, the cat suddenly turns 
In a fury to face Its enemy 
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The esjcntlally reflex nature of the responses characteristic 
of pugnacity, anger, and pain, is proved by the fact that they 
can be evoked In a decerebrated animal, which has been 
rendered Incapable of any reactions of a kindly, affectionate 
or social nature, or even of the simplest act of Intelligence or 
acquired habit Involving associative memory Pugnacity 
therefore, must have appeared at a very early stage of evolu* 
tion it must have developed as a necessary part of the 
mechanism of self-defence before the higher qualities de 
pendent upon the great development of the cerebral hemi 
spheres appeared In our animal ancestors In times of Intense 
social stress, when men are reverting to the crude clashes 
of the biologic phase, we may expect pugnacity to have far 
more Influence In human affairs than the higher sentiments 
which are less deep-rooted Such has been the experience 
of the war We have seen that anger, pugnacity, and hate 
can readily be aroused by propaganda against any group of 
persons If only the suggestion can be Imparted that the 
behaviour or the mere existence of this group endanger? 
life or property Conversely, few persons can be Inspired 
with effective sympathy for groups whose lives are or appear 
to be remote from contact with their own The pity felt 
for “bleeding Belgium “ for suffering Serbia ' and for the 
victims of Bolshevik atrodtles’ was entirely subordinate to 
the hostility cowards jhe invaders of Belgium and Serbia or 
tov/ards the Bolshevll^ the * sympathy would appear to 
have been mainly a rationalisation to reinforce the hate and 
pugnacity complexes 
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Cfflss-conscfoutness Is the collective outlook of a group of 
Individuals whose environment Is sufficiently uniform to 
produce a marked degree of uniformity In their 
Class Individual and collective reactions Any group 

Ideologtes of Individuals associated by common bonds tends 
to develop a common ideology towards those 
circumstances through which they are associated 1 1 is 
happens, for example, In members of the same profession or 
craft Of of the same religious sect. In devotees of the same 
sport, In members of the same hereditary Qste (a word too 
often confused with class which we here use only In the econo- 
mic sense), etc 

Marx pointed out that the greatest of all the group-conscious- 
nesses which shape the behaviour of men Is that determined 
by the my In wWch they get their Iwing This is what we 
call class consciousness By classes we mean the two more 
or less distinct groups on which all civilisations have hitherto 
been based the possessing governing non labouring class, 
and the propertyless, governed, labouring class In the 
modern capitalist democratic State these are respectively 
named the bourgeoisie and the proletariat [t matters not, 
for our purpose, that In such a complex society as our own 
there Is a very large Intermediate class whose status Is covered 
by neither of the above definitions The middle classes 
comprise many groups with widely differing economic en- 
vironments Usually this sealon of society has little cohesion 
But If their very existence Is at stake, they have shown that 
they can act coUealvely Alarmed and Infuriated middle class 
nersons play a big part In fascist movements 
The general outlook of the ruling class which that class 
indeavours to Impose upon the workers through the machinery 
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of State education, through the prets, the cinemas, etc-. Is 
known as bourgeois Ideology. The general outlook of* the 
class'consclous workers is known as proletarian Ideology. 

• § 101 

Under ordinary circumstances the class war Js a fight for a 
division of the national Income The workers strive to Increase 
what they get In the form of yvages, salaries and 
The Class social services; the capitalists desire to Increase 
Struggle the amount paid out Jn rent, Interest and profit 
In times of social stress and great soda) In- 
stability however the class war becomes a struggle for power 
between two rival groups of persons whose outlooks, whose 
cla^t-consciousnesses. have been shaped by different environ- 
rr dnts The transference of power from one class to another Is 
/nown as reyelutlon In the relationships between two classes 
' competing for power the Impulses of fear and pugnacity are 
called into action 

' A surprhlnt ferocity I* apt to be developed, and l very ugly side of 
human nature comes to the fore The oppenenu of capitalism hava 
learned, through the study of certain histencal facts, that this ferodV 
hu often been shown by the capitalists and by the State towards the 
wage-earning classes particularly when they have ventured to protest 
against the unspeakable suffering to which Industrialism has usually con- 
demned them * — (Bertrand Russell Roods to Freedom, p 17) 

The ruthlessness with which the possessing class endeavours 
In such struggles to repress the workers, arouses. In like 
manner, fear and pugnacity In the latter 
In certain periods of history, an equilibrium Is temporarily 
established, so that the class struggle becomes less obvious* 
and large sections of the community deny its existence. Ac 
other times the Intensity of the class struggle Is so great that 
the phenomenon Is manifest to all The world Is now passing 
through such a period of Intensified class struggle 

$ 102 

The social and economic relationships of men give rise •; 
to complexes built up around the facts, the ideals, the hopes, 
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and the fears associated with the con 
Nature of Class ditlons under which people procure their 
Consciousness livelihood When the Individuals In a 

social class become aware of the Ideology 
peculiar to their class and consciously Identify themselves as 
Individuals with that class and Its ideology we say that they 
are c/ass-consc/ous 

The class consciousness of the capitalist Is built around the 
Idea of the retention and Increase of his property and of the 
privileges It bestows and the necessity of excluding the mass 
of the workers from sharing them This often Involves as 
an unconscious rationalisation the acceptance of the system 
in which he occupies a favoured position as the only right and 
correct thing perhaps under some such high sounding name 
as the constitution ' or taw and order 
On the other hand the class consclounscss of the worker Is 
built up around the Idea of his exclusion from the enjoyment 
of the advantages which he has created for others the practical 
Impossibility of his ever being able to win the relative freedom 
enjoyed by his masters the fear of destitution and of the 
luuerlng which will fall on his family when he dies or Is too old 
to Work the desire to Control the product of his own creative 
activity etc In his class consciousness he embodies the 
conations of his chief animal Instincts and emotions the will 
to*llve fear (of unemployment and poverty) family affection 
(and apprehensions as to the prospects before his children) 
thwarted acquisitiveness thwarted constructiveness Inferiority 
complexes resulting from his sense of powerlessness and 
(above all) the dissatisfaction anger and pugnacity which arise 
from obstructed conation or desire whether consciously 
realised or not 

In the vast majority of cases the obstruction leads only 
to a vague sense of something wrong Education and pro 
paganda based on Marxian teachings can combine this blind 
striving with sclentlf c knowledge lead to an Insight Into the 
lature of the wrongness and to an understanding of the 
tendencies of historical development In this way the worker 
will realise the steps he must take In order to arrive at a mor^ 
tust and rational order of society 
The proletarian reaction to the crisis through which Europe 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (concluded)' 

§ 105 

The need for leadership arises from two main causes. The 
first of these depends upon variations in inherited characters, 
upon the diversity In Inborn mental capacity 
Leadership In any group of human beings. The second 
depends upon diversity In acoulred characters, 
upon differences In the amount of Knowledge bearing upon 
the question at Issue which 'different Individuals possess. 
The more complex the environment and the more complicated 
the particular situation, the more urgent the need for Ieadc^ 
ship. . * 

The person who combines with a high degree of hereditary 
capacity the most extensive acquirements of knowledge bearing 
upon any department of life will be the -most efficient leader 
In that department. However gifted by native genius, he will 
not be an efficient leader In fields outside the range of his 
acquirements. 

In the'* social Insects, among which behaviour Is mainly 
determined by the Inherited characters common to almost 
all members of the species and Is little affected by Individual 
experience (associative memory), the responses vary but little 
from Individual to Individual. Leadership js. therefore super- 
fluous. Ants appear to perform their 'most complex social- 
acts, such as slave-making raids on other nests, without any 
leaders. In a given situation, he.. In response to given external 
stimuli, all the individuals seem Instinctively to take the same 
line of action. It Is possible that simitar considerations applied 
to primitive man. Rivers notes the apparent absence of 
leadership In the warfare of ceruln savage tribes (Instlna end 
the Unconscious). 

Even In the ease of modem civilised man. situations occur, 
such as the vast environmental changes which lead to the 
great events of history, in which large numt^rs of men think 
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set with remarkable uniformlt)' When thl* happens 
v^e must consider the leaders not so muih to be persons who 
direct the action cf the masses as to be persons who give 
expression to and Integrate the Impulses which the masses 
collectively possess 

Turning to the problem of Icadcrthip In the class struggle 
the qualities requisite for success In this department are 
obvious from the foregoing considerations In Addition to 
possessing the Inborn caftaHty /ndhpensobfe to fea(fersf>fp the 
leoder of the workers In the doss struggle must be equipped with 
knowledge (I) of the notore of th* economic environment (2) of 
the nature cf the human organism both physical end menfol 
ond of the woy In which It reacts to that environment (3) of the 
hls’ory of the environment ond of man t Interaction with It (4) of 
the evolutionary tendencies which history reveals ond of the direc 
tlons In which man bv Intelligent oalon con best turn to his own 
use ond odopt himself to the chonges to which the economic Inter 
pretotlen of history points os InevitoMe 

S 106 

The great enemies of progress arc those stolid dull wltted 
unimaginative persons who comprise so large a proportion of 
mankind They dread change because change 
Conservatism disturbs their established outlooks ahd habits 
and because they lack the mental vision which 
could show them the potentialities of change These are the 
constitutionally conservative people those who fear change 
or bate novelties They attribute a permanence to affairs 
that are In fact ever changing or at least hold up to us the hope 
that we can attain to a state of rest and security In which 
further effort will be unnecessary In the real world struggle 
Is the essence of life — the struggle of the Individual or of the 
race to master an environment that is undergoing ceaseless 
transformation The belief In fnallty Is the chimera that such 
a creature as man in such an environment can attain to equill 
brium can secure rest Thus In folk tales and children s 
stories when troubles have been overcome people live 
happily ever after 

Tne various static utopias of the pre’sclent/f c stages of socialism 
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the belief of the bourgeohk In die permanence of ^le capitallsl 
system, and the theologlQns’ heaven of rest, peace, and eternal 
happiness after this life, are all based on the Illusion of finality. 

1 niajorlt/ of people hate Innovations and persecute 

th^e Innovator ,who does not fit Into their grey uniformity. 
I hey owe almost everything to the pioneers, out they hate 
the pioneer when they see hlm-untll he has won. 

•ihese considerations help to explain what In Marxian 
^rmlnology Is known as a conflict of Ideologies and In non* 
Marxian terminology is spoken of as a conflict between moral 
why pioneers, those whose Ideology or 
morality conflicts with that of the herd, and especially 0" 
fkf society based upon ownership rule) with 

the Ideology or morality Impressed on the herd by the ruling 
perso by the herd as profoundly Immoral 


§ 107 

to certain herediury modes 
of response which lead. In the first Instance, to bodily states 
Pmofinn. j rather than to actions, though these swtcs 
greatly Influence action. The three most 
Propaganda Primitive and universal of such states are 
■■liitf” M/.r* and the sexual emotion (called 

In McDougall and -love” by Watson), 
nlirp* responses Certain bodily changes take 

modrn J 1^ n/®®l our behaviour Is thereby 
m >'• <l'«-ectlon. The difference 

associatnri wirh^ ° action under different circumstances Is 
S hS f "sponse. A man may be working 

Thus if a man encounter a terrif/lng object fe e If he be 

nK bidHy7lfangL take 

place, rapid beating of heart, alterations In movements of 

hair standing on end; and certain Indescribable feelings are 
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wpeHence^ which ire called fcor * If In thcjc clrcum$tanccj 
h* runi away his whole muscular mechaiflsm Is toned up by the 
emotional state he can run faster and he feels fatigue less 
than Under normal conditions This state Is associated with 
tne discharge of adrenal hormones Into the blood While 
It Is common for psychologists to speak of the feeling of fear 
as the most important feature In emotion wc must remember 
the bodily changes are at least equally Important. (See § 9) 

The emotion of ongcr It aroused by anything that hampers 
the activities of the individual It is accompanied by bodily 
changes which to a considerable extent resemble those 
*tcompanying fear and by the particular course of behaviour 
whl^ we term pugnacious We see It In primitive form In 
the kicking hitting out screaming and accompanying grimaces 
of the Infant whose will is thwarted or In the behaviour of a 
t®ue^ man who has been slighted by somebody he Is not 
afraid of 

McDougall classlfes a number of other emotions such as 
disgust pride wonder tender emotion (parental) some 
psychologists regard these as merely modifications of the 
h'Ofe primary ones McDougall associates a panicular emotion 
'^Ith each of the principal instittets fear with the Instinct 
to esape anger with the Instinct of pugnacity wonder with 
the Instinct of curiosity and so forth 

The more complex feelings commonly spoken of as emotions 
such as admiration reverence gratitude envy anxiety venge 
■ul feeling moral indignation altruism patriotism etc are 
most conveniently thought of as secondary comblnotions of the 
prlman emotional states ossoc/oted by habit with certain situe 
tiOflS < 

Emotion profoundly Influences behaviour it Is character 
istic of a complex whenever aroused chat It leads to emotional 
reactions Through the fundamentai complexes all sorts of 
stimuli which awaken particular associations can produce 
violent emotional responses An apparently harmless word 
which happens to link on to a complex that embodies violent 
hatred may produce an apparently absurd outburst of rage 
while the mere mention of a name that finks on by association 
to a sex complex may cause In a particular Individual obvious 
signs of shame or embarrassment 
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the belief of the bourgeoisie In the permanence of hie cophalist 
syjfe/TJ, and the theologians' heaven of rest, peace, and eteraol 
harness after this life, ere all based on the Illusion offnalltf 
The vast majority of people hate innovations and persecute 
the Innovator who <foes not fit into their grey uniformity 
TJey owe almost everything to the pioneers but they hate 
the pioneer when they see hinv-— until he has won 
These considerations help to explain what in Marxian 
Mrmlnology Is known as a conflia of Ideologies and In non 
narxian terminology Is spoken of as a conflict between moral 
cooes They explain why pioneers, those whose Ideology or 
morality conflicts with that of the herd, and especially (in 
^nHous types of society based upon ownership rule) with 
the Ideology or morality impressed on the herd fay the ruling 
Class, are stigmatised fay the herd as profoundly Immoral 
persons 
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*«rm emoWofl Is applied to certain heredlury modes 
of response which lead In the first Instance, to bodily states 
. . rather than to actions, though these states 

Emotions and greatly Influence action The three most 
propaganda primitive and universal of such states are 
• !...»•• M r> iV* *he sexual emotion (called 

lust byMcDougalland love by Watson) 

niir*.. responses certain bodily changes take 

"f present, our behaviour is thereby 
In direction The difference 

w^fh » of'actlon under different circumstances Is 
A man may be working 
woJi m,v h/rn m »n«uence of emotion his 

work may become eager, excited speeded up, or alternatively 

place, rapid beating of heart, alterations In move^nts of , 
mirtcles of Intestine perhaps paleness of face, trembling, i 
hair standing on end, and certain Indescribable feelings are 
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hw underlain the various attempts to form Internationa! 
tederatlons Among extant Institutions the Workers Inter- 
nationals embody the only genuine advance towards the 
realisation of this Ideal for they aim at the ultimate fusion 
of the warring herds of«possessIng and dispossessed parasites 
and Workers in a universal herd The members of th s 
“^y^fsal herd are to have the common bond of equal respon 
sibillty to Work and equal rights to enjoy the product of thejr 
work When achieved Its solidarity will render the 
national herds mere territorial cliques 
The historic struggles between craft unionism and Industrial 
unionism Illustrate the partial herd complex (embodying 
professional pride craft mystery and jealousy of the un-*' 
Inicfatedl fighting against an endeavour to create a more 
universal herd in the world of labour the Shop Stewards 
Movement the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
and the One Big Union Movement represent additional efforts 
towards the attainment of the universal proletarian herd 

§ 109 

In this Outline we were concerned with psychology as 
part of the fghting culture of the proletariat We have 
learned that such freedom as man may possess 
Conclusion can come only through knowledge through 
knowledge of the non living material universe 
through knowledge of biologic forms and forces through 
knowledge of economic and social forces through knowledge 
of the working of men s minds All these branches of science 
are Interlinked but In many respects the last Is a key^ to 
the others 

We know nothing of absolute truth nothing of final 
answers The greatest truths are only Imperfect diagrams 
or working plans of parts or aspects of our environment 
The modern test of truth 1$ the pragmatic or practical test 
Does it work? Does It ft known facts? Docs It enable us 
to refer new facts to a place In the organised system of know 
ledge? Above all does It help us to guide our conations In 
conformity with the reality principle? If so It is true enough 
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An emotion blocked ef Its outlet In the normal 
find* an outlet threu|h another channel The timid clerr. 
bullied by an employer on whom he dare not retaliate. r^X 
relieve tcntlon by being a tyrant In the home circle ^1*'® 
celibate clergyman or the splniter, to whoic sex emotions 
the normal outlets are forbidden, may find satisfaction lo 
them In contemplating the love of a supernatural god i 

In education, success depends primarily upon 
an emotional response. This. Is true even In the hlgh^ 
branches of study, where, by habit, the pursuit of knowlwg® 
for Its own sake has become linked witn emotional 
fntcreit Is the name we give to the relations we experience 
s to a subject that awakens such a response (Dfsctlssed more 
fully above. In the section on Interest), 

The success of propaganda depends primarily on the extent 
1 to which it favours the successful release of emotional tersl®'’ 
Thus. In proportion as the workers In any country are thwartefi 
In their end^eavours to secure a fuller life and are faced witft 
the constant menace of destitution or with actual destltutloit 
In that degree will the emotions of anger and hatred he 
prominent In the complexes which make up their IndMduai 

f iersonalltles and their collective class-consciousness Success 
ul propaganda among such workers will so direct the urge 
of tnclr emotions that they w^lll seek to create a better social 
system In place of that under which they suffer 

* § 108 

The various social groups and classes, each with a group* 
consciousness or class-consciousness peculiar to Itself, are 
V 1 partial herds They may form constituents 

Partial Herds of greater herds each with a more or less 
and the distinctive herd-consciousness Such a 

Universal Herd greater herd is the nation Under the 
f stresses of vrars each belligerent nation 
behaves as a remarkably Integrated and comparatively homo- 
geneous herd until the stress becomes intolerable, as It did In 
(Russia In 1917 

The Ideal of a really universal herd, embodied In pious 
hopes for the ‘ parliament of man the federation of the world” 
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has underlain the various attempts to form International 
lederatlons Among extant fmticutlons the Workers Inter 
nat onals embody the only genuine advance towards the 
realisation of this Ideal for they aim at the ultimate fusion 
Of the warring herds ofipossessing and dispossessed parasites 
and workers in a universal herd The members of this 
i, universal herd are to have the ^mmon bond of equal respon 
siblllty to work and equal rights to enjoy the product of their 
Work When achieved Its solidarity will render the 
national herds mere territorial cliques 
The historic struggles between craft unionism and Industrial 
unionism Illustrate the partial herd complex (embodying 
professional pride craft mystery and jealousy of the un» • 
initiated^ fghting against an endeavour to create a more 
Universal herd In the world of labour the Shop Stewards 
Movement the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
*nd the One Big Union Movement represent additional efforts 
towards the attainment of the universal proletarian herd 

I 109 

In this Outline we were concerned with psychology as 
part of the fghting culture of the proletariat We have 
learned that such freedom as man may possess 
Conclusion can come only through knowledge through 
knowledge of the non I ving mater al universe 
through knowledge of biologic forms and forces through 
knowledge of economic and social forces through knowledge 
of the Working of men s minds All these branches of science 
are Interlinked but In many respects the last is a key^ to 
the others 

We know nothing of absolute truth nothing of final 
answers The greatest truths are only imperfect diagrams 
or working plans of parts or aspects of our environment 
The modern test of truth Is the pragmatic or practical test 
Does It work? Does It ft known facts? Does It enable us 
to refer new facts to a place In the organised system of know 
ledge? Above all does it help us to guide our conations In 
conformity with the real ty principle? If so It is true enough 
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An cmotfon blocked of Its outleC>In the norma) dfrertloji 
finds an outlet through another channel The timid clerk, 
j bullied by an employer on whom he dare not retaliate, wy 
relieve tension by being a tyrant in the home circle. Tne 
celibate clergyman or the spinster, to whose sex emotions 
the norma! outlets are forbidden, may find satisfaction for 
them In contemplating the love of a supernatural god. 

In education,' success depends primarily upon awakening 
an emotional response. Thit Is true even In the 
branches of study, where, by habit, the pursuit of knewicoge 
for Its own sake has become linked with emotional desires. 
Interest Is the name we give- to the relations we experience 
s.to a subject that a'lvakens such a response. (DIsciIssed more 
fully above, in the section on Interest). . • 

• The success of propaganda depends primarily on the extent 
I to which It favours tne successful release of emotional tension. 
Thus, in proportion as the workers In any country are thvwrtefl 
In their end^eavours to secure a fuller life and are faced with 
the eenscanc menace of destitution or with actual destitutl^* 
In that degree wlli the emotions of anger and hatred be 
prominent In the complexes which make up their individual 
personalities and their collective clas$<onsciou$ness. Success* 
fu! propaganda among such workers will so direct the urge 
of their emotions that they will seek to create a better social 
system In place of that under which they suffer. 

■■ ' § 108 


The various social groups and dasses, each with a group- 
consciousness or ciass-bonsciousness peculiar to Itself, are 
^ 1 panic! herds. They may form constituents 

Partial Herds of greater herds, each with a more or less 
arid the distinctive herd-consciousness. Such a 

Universal Herd greater herd Is the net/on. Under the 
f, stresses of wars each belligerent nation 
behaves as a remarkably Integrated and comparatively homo- 
geneous herd until the stress becomes Intolerable, as It did In 
Russia In 1917.' 

The Ideal of a really universal herd, embodied In pious 
hopes for the •'parliament of man. the federation of the world” 
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has underlain the various attempts to form International 
federations Among extant Institutions the Workers’ Inter- 
nationals embody the only genuine advance towards the , 
realisation of this Ideal, for they aim at the ultimate fusion 
of the warring herds of^possesslng and dispossessed, parasites 
and workers, in a universal herd The members of this 
i universal herd are to have the common bond of equal respon- 
sibility to work, and equal rights to enjoy the product of their 
Work When achieved, its solidarity will render the 
national” herds mere territorial cliques 
The historic struggles between craft unionism and industrial 
unionism ^Illustrate the partial herd complex (embodying 
professional pride, craft mystery and jealousy of the un-*' 
Initiated^ fighting against an endeavour to create a more 
universal herd In the world of labour, the Shop Stewards’ 
Movement, the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), 
and the One Big Union Movement, represent additional efforts 
towards the attainment of the universal proletarian herd 
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In this "Outline” we were concerned with psychology as 
part of the fighting culture of the proletariat We have 
learned that such freedom as man may possess 
Conclusion can come only through knowledge, through 
knowledge of the non living material universe 
through knowledge of biologic forms and forces, through 
knowledge of economic and social forces , through knowledge 
of the working of men’s minds All these branches of science 
are Interlinked, but In many respects the last Is a key to 
the others 


We know nothing of ‘ absolute truth," nothing of “final 
answers ” The greatest truths are only Imperfea diaffram« 
or working plans of parts or aspects of our environment 
The modern test of truth is the pragmatic or orarMi.,! . 
Does It work? Does It fit known facts? Does^fr 
to refer new facts to a place in the organised sVstem nf ^ ® 
ledge! Above all dona It help os to guide olr “ 
conformity With the reality principle? Vso tp ic 

• n- IS true enough 
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for our purposes and Is truth for our class and generation 
The classless society of a new day will discover new aspects 
of truth Suffclent for us to grasp those truths which will 
help us to hasten the birth of the new order and perhaps 
to lessen the birth pangs t 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


The book li divided Into twentjribc thort chspten The conteno 
hive been so irranjed as to furnish a eonnected and pro{ress!ve course 
The hook Is also designed to provide a complete course lor the ordIniiT 
student Those who wish to follow any branch further can usefully consul 
one or more of the works mentioned In the bibliography 

No anempt has however beeo made to suggest any del nice ccurs« 
of advanced spudy The beginner will usually encounter unexplained 
di^cultles if he attempu unaided to ttudy Isolated chapters of larger 
works The majority of books stained In the bibliography cover a 
feld than the average TWCE student will need to traverse The 
bibliography is Included mainly for the convenience of teachers and class 
, leaders Every Marxian student should at some stage of Ms psveholog ol 

studies reidJ 6 Wttson i Ptyehology from tfit Standpoint vfo BehatleurJA 

The Ojtf ne begins with a brief survey of behaviour (Chaps I and 11} 
followed by a description of the material mechanism underlying behavli^^ 
and a preliminary account of Its working (Chaps III to VI) Chaps. VII 
to XIII deal with the working of the melanism of behav our In the com* 
plicated eomblnatlont of actions known as habit Innlnets and Impulse^ 
Chaps XIV to XVII deal with the two levels of our mind the conscious and 
the unconscious In Chaps XVill to XX we discuss choice and reason 
Chifit XX/ end XX// dfiRwwsce# !it h-rdfriWw) in- 

tellgence etc. and their social signifonce Chaps XXIIl and }0(IV tract 
the Influence of certain well marked and widely prevalent tendencies 
impulses and complexes) in shaping social behaviour Chaps. XXV and 
yi^VI are concerned with the psychological aspects of class consciousness 
and the class struggle and of other fundamental phenomena in man s 
social life 

Class leaders who already possess a knowledge of psychology but 
who choose the Out/me as their clast textbook may vary the order and 
method of treatment as their own experience and the special needs of the 
students may dictate When the book is used for self instruction by 
study circles and by classes In districu where no specially qua! fed class 
leader Is as yet obtainable the students will do well to r«ad and d scats 
the volume chapter by chapter In the existing order 

1-lere are some supplementary hints — 

(1) When^ny Illustrative example of a principle Is given In the text 
the student should always cudgel Ms brains to fnd odd tienel examples 
out of his own experience This will be of enormous help both towards 
the understanding and the memorising of the principle 

(2) Every new or untimlllar word should Immediately be /ooked tip 
In the glossary If not found there use a dietlonare Remember that 
if a passage seems dirncult to understand the probable reason Is that 

.the student does not fully grasp the meaning of one or more ©f the words 

em^oy^^ index should be continually used for reference forwards and j 

backwards 
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(4) A most valuable method of study Is definition writing When 
reading a section or a chapter underline unfamiliar words lightly In pencil 
or make a list of them on a piece of paper All such words should be 
looked up in glossary and/or dictionary as you go along but do not at 
this stage comm tthe meanings to heart for that would be only parroting 
At the end of section or chapter write out a defnitlon (explanation) of 
all these difTcult terms Use your own words which should be as few 
and simple as possible Make sure that your explant on of the word 
fts the use of it In the text and clears all d ff culty out of your mind Then 
compare your def nltlons with those In the glossary or dictionary compart 
(hem w th those made by your fellow students discuss with them which 
are the best and simplest def nltlons and why F nally re read the section 
or chapter w ch your amended def nltlons In your mind and memort « 
the best def nltlons This Is the quickest and easiest way of gettinr 
the guts out of a new subject of study When you really understand 
alUhewo dsin the book you w U have a work ng knowledge of the i(/bWr 

(5) When studying the brain (Chaps VI and VII) It will grcatl/^hcfa 
you if you gel a sheep s brain (from a butcher) and examine It further 
kitowledge can be gained by making a putty model of the brain Dtrtnu.. 
will be found In H 11 s Monuol of numon Phys ©logy 
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[When a tern been leneljr def ncd In the text reference 
It forretimet midc In the (hstery to the approp late page or 
tect on (^) Generali/ ipeakln{ however the stLdert nuit 
uje the Index In order to f rd where the lubject It more full/ 
dljcui ed In the text The leit famlJ ar word* are a rea* 
marked ihut libi do the Indicate* that In this word 
the stress or tonic accent Is on the second */IIahfe In seme 
cases a further hint at to correct pronunciation Is added 
Thu* (11 bee do] jhows that the stre*icd I Is pronounced 
In an unusual wa/ In ufifamlllar words final (e) or (es) not 
pronounced I* put (n parentheilt Words rjot found In the 
j;los*ar/ should be looked up In a dlctlonar/] 


cMo mtfi. Th# h«l f Th« tr*et part ef sh* irtink ttlew theehett- 
xbitra etion The pmnt by wb th the nird wparatei cut from 
9f mere obI««* I part ©r property to«fn©ft to both or iH ef I 
■dapUtloru The renteril «( t itimvivt . 

fedre nelln A hormone (which tee) ivppletf to the bIcod by tre 
idn nat (or tupnee nal) ciaod 

afreet, feeing The etsent al conat luent ef cneslon (Jenet.) 
•■fferenl nerre A nerve which conveys Impulse* from a atnae or|*n 
to the brain or the tp nal cord h th s book termed fncom ft 
nerve • . _j 

■ nimitm The theory that the behtviovr of the Ilvlrj oryanUm ceperw* 
upon the worklny of • lujsematural iplrlt or loul (Latin en irul) 
In anthrepoioyy the bel ef of primitive man that the movements 
of Ifeleti bodes (wind the avn clouds, etc.) now univemfly 
reyarded as Inanimate ere due to an Indwell ny tpir t. An mlsm 
Is akin to vltalltm which aee 

■pprehe ntlon In psycholoyy practically eeulvalent to perception 
which see In this sense hat neth ny to do w th fear' 
oiaocla elon esso dative memory The protest by which stimuli 
become 1 nked toyether resuitlny in the utoclatlon of Ideas or 
memory See §36 . - - 

us ocU tion by contlyo Ity \ See § 71 and § 7Z 

easoeUtlon by elmlla rity / ..... 

attention Reaction to a at muivs cmetonally weaker than others 
that are ilmultaneously tend ny to occupy the centre of conscious' 
ness the reaction belny attended by a tense of effort Compare 
with Interest. See 5 58 
au ditory Haviny to do with he^ny 
iutono mie nervous system See f l» 
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«u totugge itlon The proce:s in the unconidous in virtue of which 
the thought of an action aroutes an Impube to perform the action 
or In virtue of which the expectation of a result leads an Individual 
to contribute towards bringing about the result The original 
thought or expectation and the Impulse or aalon are above the 
threshold of consciousness the autosuggestive link Is below the 
threshold See heterosuggestton, auggeatlbillty and suesct 
tion •• 

a xis>cy Under pro cess The main f bre of a nerve cell 
behaviour The sum of the actions of a living organism regarded as 
a whole ■* 

bio logy The study of life processes both in animals and plants 
brain stem The basal paru of the brain cxclud ng the cerebral hemi 
s^eres and cerebellum See §24 

cells The units of living matter out of which the bodies of animals 
and olanta are built up 

ce nior The figurative name given to the fortes at work In the mind 
whereby a memory or an mpulse Is repressed Into the unconscious 
and whereby Its reappearance In cense ousness Is prevented 
centres See nerve centres 

eerebo Hum An upgrowth of the brain behind and {in man) underneath 
the cerebnl hemispheres lu main function Is the uneonscleui 
co^rdlnacen of movements 

ee rebral he mlipheres Two <r ght and left) great masses of nervous 
matter forming the most conspicuous part of the human brain 
They contain the mechanism which undtrl es Intell gence memory 
and reason ' 

ee rebral co rtex The outer subsunce of the cerebral hemlsohere, 
consists of grey matter which see , r cs 

chain of reflexes Behaviour which can fe resolved Into a series 

or 

conation The striving of the indlvdual towards self re»i 

self expans on a fundamental character $t c of I fe See i 3 
CO mplex A group of emotionally Invested Ideas nartlallv . 

repressed (Jones) pe word sent ment ^a7used*h« 
McOougall and others has much the same s enlf «nee 
thsbookinawidersense »«»»* to Include constellatt'* lV*.®'* 

see 
sed 
the 


o neept The Image of an ©bjert of experience *(or*the" 

Imsav nf a ff ouo of S m lar eblat^t ar ■_ y**® 


image of a g oup of s m lar objects) at sing in the minrf i *' 
sense organs contributing fresh data b tfn.T» 

cepis are formed Is termed conce ption See 6 lo '''"creby con 
condl tioned response A reacton which throueh sn*-i,i . 
come to respond to a stimulus d fferlng from the dbb 1^2 
arouses that particular response See 8 28 "'hlch naturally 
constella tIon A group of emot oiially Invest^^ u. 

(Ior>«) ' “t represMd 
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convolu tiont. The foldj ef the cerebnl cortex Their exiiterc* 
{rcatljr Increases the luriace of the cerebral hemispheres 
there It more jrcy matter consequently the non ber of possible 
association paths Is treatly Increased Extreme convolution of 
the brain surface is peeui ar to the human species 
era niai nerves Th* nerves enterlnj or leaving the brain as ols* 
tlnjulshed from the spinal nerves . 

ere tinism A condition of Incomplete mental and bod ly frevrtn 
(dwarf nj and partial or complete idiocy) due to failure of the 
thyroid (which see) jlind to develop properly Cre tins are 
common in certain valleys of the Alps and are occasionally found 
elsewhere See §M •. . 

dece rebrated Term applied* to an animal from which the cerebral 


delu tion False belief repoilnf on no lor cal foundation (Trldon) 

— I. . •. •. j nerve r “ ‘ 


de ndrlt(es) The branch^ processes of a nerve cell which lecelve 
the messages transm tted from other nerve cells 
dete rmlnism The theory that nothing which happens Is due to chance 
but that happenings are caused otdetermlned by what bas go^ne 


before For 'the bea Ing ©f this theory on the problem VVhat 
Ion play In the course of events! See §a 


part can human conation play 

and 5 6« ... 

dlssocla tIon The break up of eonsclousneas into prts whkh lead 
independent existences See $62. ' 

do rsal Belonging to or situated towards the back The oppos te of 
ventral wh ch see 

dual personality A form of dissociation See § 62. 
efferent nerve. A nerve which conveys impulses from the brain or 
the spinal cord to a work performing organ. In this book termed 
outgo ng nerve 

enso tioru A bodily state accompan ed by characterfst c feelings d fferlng 
for each emotion (fear anger etc ) Arises In response to a specif e 

stimulus and greatly influences behaviour See § I07 
envl ronment. The surround ngs in which a man or an animal i ves 
Man s environment includes the world of nature the commod lies 
and tools he has created the accumulated knowledge of soc ety 
and the ether members of society 

exclta tion. The effect of a nervous impulse (or some other nfluenee) 
on a work performing organ (muscle or g and) when as a result 
of the excitat on the organ works The oppos te of inhibition 
which see 

exMbI tionism The impulse to show off 
xtrovert. See § 81 

fatalism The mental attitude charaeteristle of cerca n Orlenul peoples 
-rk^ r<kil<r Is one who subm cs unouest oninstv 


The fatal si Is one who subm ct unquest oningly to the decrees 
offate whereas the determlnist the Marxian aims at knowledge 
ofand active co-operation wtn the lavrs of nature See deter- 
minism also §3 and §66 
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Hctl t!oui goal The imaje of an end to be attained which the mind 
seta up as rbcional tsUon (which aee) thus explaining to Itself the 
urge of an unconscious motive 

function Activity proper to anything mode of action by which It fulfils 
Its purpose In 1 56 the word It used In Its mothemoUcal sense 
I e a quantity which Is larger or smaller In proportion as another 
quantity Is larger or smaller 

ganglion A mass of nerve cells generally appearing as a knot or 
thickening upon a nerve 

grey matter Part of the substance of the spinal cord and the brain 
composed of the bodies of nerve cells 
•hallucination See §69 ^ 

ho donism (hee donism) The putpotetui pursuit of defnltely foreseen 
pleasure 

he terosugge stion The subconscious realisation of an Idea suggested 
by another Also the act of suggesting an Idea to another See 
autosuggestion and suggestion 

ho rmon(es) Chemical substances secreted Into the blood by various 
glands which Influence behaviour growth etc Adjective hor 
mo nlc (Pronounce hoer moan hoar monn le ) 
hy pnotism The process by which the hyono tic state or hypno sis 
a condition akin to natural sleep can be Induced In the hypnotic 
state suggestibllicy (which see) is consderably Increased 
Idea. An Imsge bu It up In the m nd out of mpress ons received by the 
senses snd memor ei of former Impressions 
Ide alltm In ph losephy the po nt of view that consciousness Is the 
only th ng that really exists and that matter has no existence except 
as an object In consc ousness 

Identification The process whereby the observer imaginatively puts 
himself In the place of one whom he 1$ observing or tSe reader 
puts himself In the place of the hero of a novel etc 
Illu slon See ^ 69 

illu slon of fina ilty The Idea that the Institutions with which we 
are fam I ar are permanent or that mankind can attain to a per 
manently stable slate of affa rs ^ 

image The un t of thought The assoc ation in the m nd of stimuli 
with the memory of stimu received on d fferent occasions to 
form a composite p cture 
Imagination See §69 

Inferiority co mplex The complex which results from the thwartln® 
of man s atural urge to self expans on and wh ch (when reBrA««5 
Into the unconscious) Impels h m to try to aeh eve Dower 
some other I ne than that In which his conation Is blocked 
l.hib] tion Th. citca cl . n.r.o«j lmpj.1,. (or som. o,h.r lr,no.„„, 
on a wo k perform ng organ (muscle or gland) when I , 'V 
of the Inhlb t on the activity of the organ Is lessened or 

stopped The oppos te of excitation which see 

te Inborn ^ 
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Integra tion. T7»e procea whereby e number of d nfnct ico. rerjIJ^ 
from the working of dr^erent reflexe* are united In» a eo^rdlnited 
whole the retult of which is behaWour (Compare the integnt^ 
of the activities of a number of workers In a fiaory each engagw 
In produdng a tingle part of the product Integration restla 
In the manufacture of a completed product, such as a irotor ear 
a pair of boots or a box of matches ) 

Intelligence The opacity far rapid adaptation to new drcumstancet 
I nterest. The mental state which certain yimull arouse In which we 
are Impelled to pay e/jbrt/rts attention to certain objects and Wej 
and to Ignore other objects and Ideas. Con-are with attention. 
See §57 to §S8 

Interme diate ne urone, A neirfone connecting an Incoming neurone 
with an outgoing neurone or one connecting any two neurones 
w th each other ^ 

Introspe ctloru The smdy of the m nd by self-exanjlnatien 
i nCroverf. See § B2. 

Inversion See § £3 (N 8 — Nothing to do with lexuallnrerslon. ) 

libi do (1 bee-do) Sexual hunger the nenul aspect of lha 

Innlnct. (lonei ) By some writers used In the sente In wHJi 
conation u used in this book. *' 

M CH An abbreviation for Hactrial st Concepcion of History 5«" $ 6- 
ma mmals. Th# highest class of vertebrate (backboned) an malt ibvse 
that g ve suck to the r young e 

rna seehtsm A pervert on of the sexual Inst net In which sexual gracl 
ration occurs on subm ttingcotheinHietien efe-uelcy 
matertallsm See § 7 

Materialist Conception of History The Mancan theory that the 
changes in human sodety are ultimately determined by material 
cond tions 

me dium One who elalma to have or is supposed to have the faculty 
of acting as a means cf communication between disembod ed 
spirts and human be ngs When conveying these alleged com- 
mon rations med urns often pass Into a state of trance akin to 
hypnosis. The faculty they are supposed to possess Is known as 
me dlumshlp. 


medulla. Short for medulla ebtonga ta. The h nder part of the 
brain-stem continuous with the sp nal cord 
marxiomanla. Insane self-exalutJon Sorrebody imag nes that he Is 
Jesus Chnst Jehovah Pres dent Roosevelt or Adolf H tier 
memory The process by wh ch cur ndnds associate present event 
with past events. 

metashy sles. Speculations concern ng the nature of ultimate rralltj 
and concerning the ultima e charaaer of knowledge 
mo rbid Same meaning as pathological which se« 

mn. An edult who throughout life remains at the mental are cl 
a^ut twelve See § S3. 
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fno tor Caujinj movemtni Motor nerves *re outgoing nerves 
conveying the Impulses th*t cause muscles to contract Motor 
centres or motor areas are pins of the brain which control 
the moYemenu of panicular groups of muscles 
nerve. A bundle of nerve fibres not forming pan of the brain or the 
spinal cord 

nerve cells The Individual unlttof which the nervous system 1$ made up 
centre A group of nerve cells In the brain or the spinal cord 
controlling some Imponant bodily function Thus the resplr 
atory centra Is a group of nerve cells In the medulla controlling 
the breathing movemenu the speech centre fs pan of the grey 
matter of the cerebral conex in which word memories are stored 
and by which the movements of speech are controlled and so on 
nerve fibres The Individual f bret along which nervous Impulses travel 
nervous I mpulte The excitation stimulus or message which 
travels along, a nerve fbre or'through a synapsis (which see) 
from one nerve cell to another or from a sense organ to the spinal 
cord and the brain or from a nerve centre through a neurone 
pattern (which see) to a work performing organ etc. 
nervous system The general name for all the nervous structures 
In the snimal body Including (In the higher snlmsls) the brain 
the spinal cord and all the nerves 

neu ren(e) or neuron A nerve cell with Its fbre (axis cylinder 
process (which see) and dendrites (which see) 
neu rona pattern The group of neurones through wh eh s nervous 
Impulse passes 

neurotic. A person suffering from nervous disorder or a morbidly 
sensitive person 

nucleus Aconspicuous body in ihecentreof thecell (whichsee) ^ 
objective. Having to do w>th the ob|cct perceived by the mind as' 
contrasted with the mind which perceives See subje cUve 
o ptic lobes Two swellings (r ght end left) on the brain stem conspicuous 
in the brains of lower vertebrates 

o rgan A part of the body which performs a particular function or 
group of functions (eg eye hand kidney) 
patholo glcal Anything occurring In states of Illness as contrasted 
with what occurs In scares of health 
patho logy The science of disease or the study of Illness 
pe rcept The ImJge formed In the mind when by means of association 
’ with the memory of past Impressions the mind unconsciously 
completes an Impression received by the senses The process 
whereby percepts are formed Is termed perce ption See §69 
pheno menon A Greek word for event. Literally It means an 
appearance le that which appears to the senses Plural 
phenomena 

physio logy The study of the working of the (healthy) living body 
pleasure principle The innate tendency to gratify wishes without 

regard to consequences See reality principle 

pra gmatism The view that the only practical test of the truth of a 
theory or opinion Is whether it works 
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proem In biobnr «n jJonfntd oxtefliloo cf » cell »e») 

■xlKTlinder procoii >od tht dendrltcj of the nerve cell »r* 
d I'erentlr thiped proceteee. j e ^ 

pey chotna^l^iii. A piychotaciol ichoel founded b/ Slfw'"’® 

pifcho IO£]f ^he itudy of frthivlour and cf the autet which determine 
or mod fy It, , _ 

rstlonallta tion. The InventlA^ of a reuen for an ati tjde er ection 
the motiro cf 'whfeh I* not recoenljed (Jone*) ^ action c 
thoujbt which in artuif fa« it due to tome reprewed impuiie » 
eaplained or )u»tlf «d ai the retuit ofloflal pliut hie reipectiM* 
or dUinteretted motirei . n t ,«4 

reality principle Through attodatlr* memory mtn jrasually 

to check the with for immedUte jrat f cation In the I jht el pa* 

experience he ihapet hit behaviour In lorder to reach a o lar 
aim The principle tt work here ti known at the retl ty principle 
It eonfllett with the pleature principle (which tee) 
reatonlnf See §70 

rece pCor oryan A tenie oryan in orjan which reeel»** ®"* 

from the outerwoftd luthatthe^ye iheear theoT*^®'^®”*" **** 
recoeni tien See §S9 
recollection See? <9 

roTlexett or reflex aetloni Thote reattiont to itlmuH In which the 
ttlmulut enveit only throwjh the tplntl cord and not threu{h tne 
brain Aeilezet are Involuntary (e £„ pupillary reliex) 
re fie* arc The jreup of nerve celli (with a receptor ©rjin and a work 
performing oryan) which wnderliea a reflex action 
repreitlon. The keening (rom otmeloutneu of mental procettet 
^ that would be painful CO It (Jonet | 

*retl stance The Instinctive opposition d splayed towards any attempt 
to lay bare Che uncontefeut a manifestation of the repression 
forces (Jones ) . 

respo nse. The Behaviour of an Individual or the action of a P*tt ®' 
the Individual which foflowa the appliaiion of a atimulus (which 
see) 

sa dism A pervcnlon of Che sexual Instinct In which sexual {ntliicatlon 
occurs on performlnj or watching acts of cruelty 
ee ntlment. An emotionally closed association of Ideas concern nj an 
object (abstract or concrete) The word Is often used for what 
In this book Is termed a complex (which see) * 

somnambulism Sleep-walkinx 

spinal cord The part of the nervous system within the spinal canal 
continuous with the medulla and jlv nj off the nerves to the limbs 
the neck and the trunk 

spinal nerves The nerVes entetlng or leaving the spinal cord as 
d stlnguished from the cran al nerves 

sol ritualism In philosophy the doctrine that spirit It the only reality 
^ Contrast w th materialism and compare w ch animism Ds 
tlnguUh from splrituallsmfn the modem everyday sense of attempts 
to rommun cate with d sembodled iplrits 
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it1 mulut Soa § 3 

tubce nsclout. Died In ihl* boot u an aUernitlrt tarm for uneonielout 
(which see) 

lubje etive, Hivinj lo do with the mind which perceives as contrasted 
with the oblect which Is perceived See objective 
lubllma tlon The process by which des res ire transferred from a 
soclilly useless or harmful to a socially useful manifestation 
suggest bl I ty The liability to be Influenced by suggestion 
vjgge stion A general rtame for autosuggestion and heterosuvscstlon 
(which see) 

sjperlo rity co mplex The Ind vidual t emotionally tinged conviction 
that he excels others In one or many respects Often a subcon 
sclous reaction agi nit the inferiority complex (which see) 
symbolism Fo ces of Association at work In the unconscious which 
substitute far certain Images other Images (symbols) havinr some 
element of s mllarity with the originals Often the relattonshlo 
between the aymbol and the original Image Is fantutlc or remote 
The symbol satlon Is a raanlfei at on of the forces of repression 
(which see) the unconscious allowing the repressed Image to ippesr 
only above the threshold (which see) In a symbol «l form the 
true ilgnlfanee of which Is not manifest to consciousness The 
process Is conspicuous In dreams but many of the thoughts and 
actions of our waking 1 ft are symbol ol of repressed complexes 
•ympathe tic nervous *y*tem The m ddle penien of the autenomk 
nervous system See § l» -vuuwmic 

lyna psis The minute space between two nerve cells or their processes 
across which a nervous Impulse passes from neurone to nVuVonV 
(Sometimes written sy naps(e) The plural in either 
synapses) IJ 

system of organs A group of organs either of like structure In different 
parts of the body or else connected funalonally for the rS^ 
carrying out of some particular physiological purpose ^us 
constituted the muscular system the diresttve .l 

system the c rculatory system the nerVous 

teleo logy The theory that things exist for a purpose T-t i 

Is character St c of religious thought ForexamnU *®'«ology 
to bel eve that all othe? living be In were creatTn'^r 
, this was God s purpose In'makii^ them In * «« 

exstence of anyth ng Is explained by the funrt nl 
fulfill the explanaton Issaldtobeteleolo pImi" P'"'Pos« It 
temperament Sec §81 * 

tender minded type See §82 
tha lamus A part of the front portion of the ba^l 
threshold of consciousness See § 52. 

thy roid gland A gland in the front of the nert t ’ 

mone) has an extensive Influence upon bod iv . i (hop 

See cretinism (This organ Is oftsn t. ^ '*’*'’tal rrowth 

body or simple as the thyroid) « the thy^id 
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(Ittue A numb«f of «Mt unftl'^l to forn a more or !«« 

(of trVo kind) prt of the muKolar Uiioe fiity tJjJU* 

nenre tlnue 

unconiclout A ref Ion of the mind below the threthold efeonKloasresi 
See § 52 to § » (Aho termed the (ubconteloui) 
varU (Ion The name {Iven to the obterved fact that Individual m(" 
(or the Individualt of any apectei of animali or pfanu) differ or 
Inborn nature from one another In their vartout charactert auc* 
as (In man) Mature compleilon Intelligence etc. See §S7 
VO ntral Belonjlnf to or situated towardi the belly side TneopposM 
of dorsal (whlci tee) 

ve ntricles The cavities within the brain (Note that durici ll'e these 
cavltlet are not empty but are Tiled with fluid ) 
vertebrate Any animal with a backbone 

viscera The Internal orysnt of the body the stomach the intestines 
the tunys etc. (The tlnyular form of viscera is vl scut ) 
visual Havini to do with fl|ht or vision . 

white matter Part of the tubsunce of the brain ind the spinal cord 
composedof nerve flbret. , 
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